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At  a  time  in  which  apartheid  in  South  Africa  has  received 

unprecedented  attention  worldwide,  Dean  Pelteret  reviews 
a  book  that  provides  fresh  insight  into  this  escalating 
crisis.  ^ 

The  Quest  for  Justice  is  a  disturbing  portrayal  of  Canada’s 
aboriginal  people  and  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  , 
mistreated  in  their  homeland.  ** 


John  Irving,  author  of  The  World  According  to  Garp  and 
The  Hotel  New  Hampshire,  has  produced  another  gem  in 
The  Cider  House  Rules.  ^ 


Having  perused  Ihe  archives,  it  appears  almost  certain 
that  January,  1986  marks  The  New  Edition's  first  attem¬ 
pt  at  a  wholescale  literary  supplement.  Like  most  first 
'endeavours,  there  were  a  number  of  wrinkles  to  be  ironed 
out.  However,  we  hope  our  efforts  have  produced  a 
decent  insight  into  this  season’s  best  and  worst  books. 
Perhaps  we  can  even  strive  for  a  greater  scholarly 
awareness  among  an  often  apathetic  student  population. 

Another  bonus  in  opting  for  a  January  review  issue 
was,  without  a  doubt,  the  plethora  of  review  copies  we 
have  received  from  a  number  of  helpful  and  cooperative 
publishers.  We  are  grateful  to  all  the  publishers  and 
distributers  who  have  helped  us  put  together  this  sup¬ 
plement,  and  we  extend  our  thanks  to  all  of  them. 

Moreover,  a  few  words  of  appreciation  are  in  order  for 
several  established  writers  who  contributed  to  this  mon¬ 
th’s  issue.  We  thank  New  College’s  recently  appointed 
Principal,  Ted  Chamberlin;  South  African  expert  and 
New  College  Dean  of  Men,  David  Pelteret;  novelist  Ran¬ 
dall  Pearce;  and  free-lance  writer  David  Gordon. 
Thanks,  as  well,  to  everyone  eise  who  applied  their 
special  talents  to  this  herculean  effort. 
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Total  weight  of  DNA  required  to  specify  the  hereditary  makeup  of  four  billion  people:  less  than  .03  g 
Size  of  cometary  nucleus:  5  km 
Preponderant  componet  of  a  comet:  water 
Number  of  drivers  stopped  by  R.I.D.E.  on  New  Year’s  Eve  and  Day,  85/86:  6001 
Number  of  alcohol /driving  related  charges  laid:  1 
Year  first  woman  managed  a  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  post:  1983 
Weight  in  tons  of  the  documents  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  archives:  68 
Number  of  aircraft  ordered  by  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  1939:  47 
Number  of  soldiers  killed  in  first  day  of  the  Battle  of  the  Somme:  21 ,000 
Number  of  Indians  killed  at  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn:  31 
Average  percentage  of  weight  of  THC  in  Thai  female  canabis  saliva  bud:  3.2 
Number  of  abortions  Marilyn  Monroe  is  alleged  to  have  had  prior  to  1955:  13 
Age  of  Marilyn  Monroe  in  1955:  29 

Number  of  textbooks  of  pediatrics  that  have  a  chapter  or  section  on  chidren’s  sexual  and  erotic  health  and  its 
developmental  disorders:  0 

Projected  world  population  for  the  year  1990:  5,248,500,000 
For  the  year  2025:  8,177,100,000 
Average  number  of  assassinations  per  day  in  Algeria  in  1961:  140 
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DATELINE  JAN  14 

1645  The  company  of  New  France  transfers  all  fur  trading  rights  to  the 
Company  of  Habitants 

1741  Benedict  Arnold,  American  General  and  Canadian  hero,  js  born  at 
Norwich,  Connecticut 

1742  Edmund  Halley,  of  comet  fame,  dies  at  Greenwich  aged  85 
1784  Britain  formally  recognizes,  by  treaty,  the  U.S. A. 

1814  King  of  Denmark  cedes  Norway  to  the  King  of  Sweden 
1875  Albert  Schweitzer  is  bom  at  Kayserburg,  Upper  Alsace 
1875  First  issue  of  the  Halifax  Herald  is  published 
1898  Lewis  Carroll  dies  at  Guildford,  Surrey 
1936  Howard  Hughes  sets  air  speed  record  flying  from  Santa  Anna, 
California  to  Newark,  New  Jersey  in  9  hrs,  27min,  10  sec 
1936  Ontario  income  tax  instituted  (average  taxpayer  will  pay  $15) 

1942  Australia  declares  war  on  Bulgaria  retroactive  to  January  6 

1943  Churchill,  Stalin  and  Roosevelt  meet  at  Casablanca 

1953  Tito  assumes  office  as  President  of  the  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
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Personal  experiences  enhance 

portrait  of  South  Africa 


Move  Your  Shadow:  South  Africa, 
Black  and  White 
By  Joseph  Lelyveld 
Times  Books,  390  pages,  $26.75 

•  BY  DAVID  PELTERET 

South  Africa  holds  great  fascination 
for  North  Americans  and  Europeans. 
The  reasons  for  this  should  give  us 
pause  to  think.  For  Canadians,  the 
ties  are  dose  and  direct.  In  churches 
and  on  monuments  round  the  city  are 
memorials  of  men  who  died  in  the 
Anglo-Boer  War  of  1899-1902,  at  a 
time  when  Canadians  took  their  iden¬ 
tity  from  being  members  of  the  British 
Empire.  There  are  strong  economic 
links  as  well,  with  Canadian  cor¬ 
porations  such  as  Weston  Foods  Ltd. 
and  Bata  Shoes  owning  subsidiaries  in 
South  Africa.  These  associations  are 
insufficient,  however,  to  explain  the 
continuous  interest  our  news  media 
have  in  the  country.  Nor  can  the  violen¬ 
ce  and  perceived  injustices  that  occur 
there  be  a  sufficient  explanation 
After  all,  the  same  can  be  found  in 
countries  such  as  Indonesia  and 
Paraguay,  which  impinge  little  upon 
our  consciousness. 

The  answer  lies  in  what  South 
Africa  claims  to  be. 

“This  is  the  last  bastion  of  White 
Western  Christian  Civilization  in 
Africa”,  I  often  heard  as  a  youngster 
growing  up  in  that  country.  Those 
who  have  derived  their  cultural  norms 
from  Europe  look  on  in  horror  at 
how  this  claim  works  out  in  practice. 

“Western”  practices  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  democracy  have  been 
systematically  employed  to  remove 
people's  right  by  the  processes  of  law. 
“Christianity”  has  been  interpreted 
to  justify  not  loving,  but  living  apart 
from  one's  neighbour.  "Civilization” 
has  been  transmuted  into  in¬ 
stitutionalized  racism.  No  wonder  the 
most  frequent  question  I  get  asked 
about  South  Africa  from  my  fellow 


Canadians  is:  “What  is  it  really  like 
there?” 

For  those  of  you  who  are  troubled 
and  puzzled  about  South  Africa  I 
strongly  recommend  that  you  read 
Joseph  Lelyveld’s  Move  Your 
Shadow:  South  Africa,  Black  and 
White.  Lelyveld  was  twice  the  New 
York  Times’  correspondent  in  South 
Africa.  He  writes  of  his  experiences 
there  with  insight,  humour,  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  its  people. 

Central  to  the  South  African  gover¬ 
nment’s  policy  since  1948  has  been  the 
doctrine  of  apartheid.  It  has  un¬ 
dergone  various  changes  of  name  and 
interpretation  over  the  decades.  In 
theory  it  will  lead  to  a  number  of 
national  states  within  present-day 
South  Africa,  each  occupied  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tribe.  The  reality  of  this  policy 
is  set  out  in  horrifying  detail  in 
Lelyveld’s  chapter,  “Forced  Busing”, 
to  my  mind  the  most  forceful  indic¬ 


tment  of  apartheid  in  the  whole  book. 

He  did  what  surely  few  other  whites 
in  South  Africa  have  ever  bothered  to 
do.  He  caught  a  bus  from  one  of  the 
black  “homelands"  called  KwaN- 
debele  to  the  city  of  Pretoria  in  order 
to  experience  at  first  hand  what  a 
black  industrial  labourer  has  to  do 
just  to  get  to  work.  Those  who  boar¬ 
ded  the  wooden-seated  bus  at  the 
beginning  of  its  run  travel  a  minimum 
of  190  miles  per  day.  “They  were  for¬ 
tunate  in  a  sense — they  did  have  work — 
but  they  were  spending  up  to  eight 
hours  a  day  on  buses.  The  distance 
they  travelled  annually,  I  calculated, 
came  to  more  than  a  circumnavigation 
of  the  globe.” 

When  still  two  hours  from  Pretoria, 
the  bus  was  full.  “Thus  some  people 
stood  on  the  bus  for  nearly  twelve 
hours  a  week.”  No  wonder  the  man 
standing  next  to  him  was  dozing  on 
his  feet.  AH  the  passengers  were  in  a 
state  of  chronic  tiredness. 

Lwlyveld’s  hilarious  account  later  in 
the  same  chapter  of  being  trapped  in 
an  outhouse  in  another  black  set¬ 
tlement  area  may  in  this  context  seem 
out  of  place,  indeed  insensitive.  From 
a  psychological  point  of  view,  his  shift 
in  tone  is  perfectly  comprehensible. 
Apartheid  presents  all  the  logic  of 
madness.  Suicide  or  alcoholism  are 
two  responses  possible  to  a  mad 
society.  But  the  only  sane  response  is 
to  retreat  into  humour,  to  stand  back 
for  a  moment  to  see  oneself  and  the 
world  round  one  in  perspective. 

Since  Lelyveld  wrote  his  book  there 
have  been  some  surface  changes  in 
South  Africa.  The  notorious 
Prohibition  of  Mixed  Marriages  Act 
has  been  repealed.  About  120  couples 
have  entered  into  interracial  marriages 
since  then,  but  the  Group  Areas  Act  is 
still  in  force,  so  they  cannot  legally 
live  together. 

The  Cape  Town  City  Council  has 
abolished  beach  apartheid.  But  to 


placate  some  of  its  white  citizens,  it 
has  created  “pay  beaches".  As  a 
columnist  in  one  of  the  Cape  Town 
newspapers  observed  a  couple  ot 
weeks  ago,  "Arguments  that 
economic  discrimination  is  just  as  ar¬ 
bitrary  as  racial  discrimination 
have  been  conveniently  brushed 
aside." 

Outsiders  should  not  be  deceived 
by  claims  of  significant  changes  in 
apartheid.  Apartheid  exists  to  preser¬ 
ve  power  in  the  hands  of  whites. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  my  knowledge 
of  any  real  change  in  the  power  struc¬ 
ture. 

And  the  grand  schemes  of  apartheid 
still  continue.  Four  people  were 
stoned  to  death  last  week  in  an  ob¬ 
scure  part  of  the  country  caUed 
Moutse.  The  architects  of  apartheid 
decided  that  Moutse  had  to  become 
part  of  KwaNdebele  on  1  January. 
The  people  living  there  belong  to  the 
Pedi  tribe.  They  have  no  affinity  with 
the  Ndebele,  who  are  now  seeking  to 
seize  Pedi  property  by  force.  We  may 
expect  that  further  violence  will 
follow. 

Lelyveld  in  another  chapter 
describes  leaving  one  settlement  in  the 
midst  of  a  dust  storm — “exactly  what 
the  producer  of  a  second-rate  TV 
documentary  might  have  seized  on  for 
his  fade-out  on  such  a  day.  But  I  had 
grown  mistrustful  of  all  South 
African  metaphors.  The  thought  of 
an  inevitable  catastrophe  was 
frightening,  but  even  more  frightening 
was  the  thought  that  it  could  be  in¬ 
definitely  deferred,  that  tne  wnues 
would  go  on  windsurfing  and  trying 
tq^do  right,  the  blacks  would  go  on 
moving  into  squalid  encampments, 
and  the  dust  storms  would  just  be 
dust  storms." 


David  Pelteret  is  Dean  of  Men  at  New 
College. 


Domesday  Book  a  browser’s  gem 


The  Domesday  Book 

By  Thomas  Hinde 

Penguin  Books,  352  pages,  $22.95 

•  BY  PAUL  EVANS 


When  William  the  Conqueror 
defeated  the  Anglo-Saxon  King 
Harold  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings  in 
1066,  he  became  ruler  of  an  England 
of  fewer  than  2  million  inhabitants;  a 
mainly  rural,  often  turbulent  relm 
that  was  riven  with  internal  dissen¬ 
sion,  but  which  possessed  abundant 
natural  resources  and  a  comparatively 
advanced  administrative  system.  The 
next  two  decades  saw  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  William’s  rule  and  the 
forcible  dispossession  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  aristocracy  by  their  Norman 
conquerors.  By  the  end  of  1085,  a 
series  of  revolts  in  the  chronically 
rebeUious  north  of  England,  com¬ 
bined  with  news  of  an  impending 
Danish  and  Norwegian  invasion,  had 
convinced  William  of  the  need  for  a 
thorough  survey  of  his  kingdom's 
lands,  estates,  and  resources.  This  was 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  maximizing 
tax  revenues,  ending  the  legal  and 
fiscal  confusion  caused  by  the 
dispossession  of  Anglo-Saxon  proper¬ 
ty,  and  not  least,  of  exacting  stricter 
fealty  from  all  of  William’s  subjects. 

Accordingly,  edicts  were  issued  in 
every  shire  and  county  in  England 
requiring  local  officials  and  tenants- 
m-chief  of  Crown  lands  to  send  in 
detailed  lists  of  manors  and  men.  In 
addition,  the  country  was  divided  into 


seven  circuits,  to  each  of  which  were 
three  or  four  royal  commissioners 
whose  task  it  was  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  information  provided  in  the 
lists  by  cross-questioning  all  those 
with  an  interest  in  the  land,  from  the 
highest  ranking  estate  holder  to  the 
lowliest  peasant.  Nothing  was  to  be 
overlooked:  the  commissioners  were 
charged  with  the  daunting  chore  of 
enumerating  every  yard  of  land,  every 
plow,  ox,  cow,  horse,  fishery,  mill, 
and  man  in  the  realm.  Astonishingly, 
the  job  seems  to  have  taken  only  one 
year.  The  final  circuit  summaries  were 
organized  and  transcribed  into  quires, 
or  small  booklest,  by  a  single  royal 
scribe  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1087.  The  completed  project  was 
dubbed  the  Domesday  Book, 
Document  Number  One  in  England's 


Public  Record  Office.  It  was  a 
sweeping  survey  of  landholding  and 
resources  whose  breadth,  detail  and 
sophistication  was  to  remain  un¬ 
paralleled  until  the  19th  Century. 

In  the  900  years  since  its  com¬ 
pletion,  the  Domesday  Book  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  cited  as  admissible  legal 
evidence  of  ancient  landholding  grants 
and  local  boundaries.  Ever  since  the 
17th  Century  and  the  rise  of 
historiography  as  a  pseudo-science 
though,  it  has  been  mainly  as  a 
historical  document  that  the 
Domesday  Book  has  become 
renowned.  Strangely  enough,  the  first 
English  translations  did  not  begin  ap¬ 
pearing  until  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  some  individual  county  sections 
were  tackled  by  an  assortment  of 
translators,  with  uneven  and  frequen¬ 
tly  unreliable  results.  The  first 
systematic,  uniform  translation  was 
not  commissioned  until  1969,  when 
Phillimore’s,  an  English  publishing 
house  specializing  in  local  history, 
engaged  a  crack  team  of  "medieval 
Latinists"  to  produce  a  complete 
translation  of  Domesday’s  highly 
stylized,  abbreviated  Latin.  The  task 
was  finally  completed  in  1985,  when 
the  last  of  the  35  volume  set,  complete 
with  maps,  glossaries,  indexes,  and 
notes,  was  issued. 

Penguin  Books  is  the  first  to  offer 
the  fruits  of  this  research  to  the 
general  book  trade:  their  Domesday 
Book  is  a  grossly  abridged,  minutely- 
scaled  down  version  of  the  tran¬ 
slation,  replete  with  glossy  colour 
photographs  of  picturesque  English 


scenes.  It’s  a  coffee  table  book  to  be 
sure,  but  what  a  coffee  table  book! 
Penguin’s  editorial  and  research  staff 
have  aimed  to  provide  a  20th  Centuiry 
overview  of  the  13,000  settlements 
listed  in  the  original  volumes.  Each 
county  section  is  prefaced  by  a  brief 
historical  sketch  of  the  region  as  it 
was  in  1086,  which  is  then  followed 
by  four  or  five  main  village  entries, 
with  complete  Domesday  data,  cap¬ 
sule  histories  summarizing  the 
following  900  years,  and  points  of  in¬ 
terest.  Rounding  out  each  section  is 
an  edited  Domesday  gazeteer,  which 
lists  each  settlement  in  the  original 
folios,  but  skimps  on  information  ac¬ 
cording  to  editorial  whim.  The  ap¬ 
proach  throughout  is  breezy  and 
anecdotal,  combining  elementary 
historical  info  with  Chamber  of 
Commerce  style  tourist  things,  but  it 
is  adminrably  thorough  in  its  scope, 
and  the  amount  of  research  and 
organization  that  has  gone  into  it 
more  than  compensates  for  the  oc¬ 
casional  lowbrow  tone. 

The  editors  have  seen  fit  to  include 
a  lengthy  introduction  section 
covering  Domesday's  history,  a 
glossary  of  terms,  and  a  section  ex¬ 
plaining  how  scholars  have  been  able 
to  arrive  at  a  rairly  rich  understanding 
of  English  social  and  political  life  in 
the  11th  Century  by  studying  the 
Domesday  Book.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  this  edition  of  the 
Domesday  Book  is  designed  for  the 
browser  or  the  generalist:  experts  and 
specialists  will  find  it  of  only  passing 
interest.  Even  so,  it’s  indispensable 
for  the  armchair  traveller  or  for  those 
seeking  to  enrich  their  understanding 
of  an  epochal  turning  point  in  English 
history. 


Tuesday,  January  14,  1986 
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Indians  are  strangers  in  their  homeland 


The  Quest  for  Justice:  Aboriginal 
Peoples  and  Aboriginal  Rights 
Edited  by  Menno  Boldt  and  J.  An¬ 
thony  Long 

U.  of  T.  Press,  406  pages,  S17.50 

•  BY  TED  CHAMBERLIN 

“I  teH’im,  you  don’t  belona  this 
country!  You  got  no  tulku!  We  bin 
live  along  this  country.  We  know  this 
country.  I  don't  know  where  you 
come  from.  You  not  boss  for  this 
place!”. 

The  speaker  is  an  aborigine  named 
Charlie  Tjungurray,  talking  about  his 
desert  homeland  in  the  country  now 
called  Australia.  The  political  issues 
are  fairly  clear,  but  the  authority  of 
his  statement  comes  from  two  words 
which  even  when  translated  give  only 
a  meagre  sense  of  what  is  involved. 
‘Tulku’  translates  as  song,  and 
‘tjukurrpa’  as  dreaming;  between 
them,  they  include  all  that  is  most 
significant  about  the  relationship  bet¬ 
ween  aboriginal  people  and  the  land, 
between  their  past  and  the  present, 
and  between  one  and  another.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  belief  that  Charlie 
Tjungurray  shares  with  his  com¬ 
munity,  the  land  and  the  people  were 
originally  created  by  spirits,  who 
made  the  rivers,  the  water  holes,  the 
hills  and  the  rocks  and  all  the  living 
things.  They  gave  each  clan  the  land 
and  the  ‘dreamings’,  stories  and  songs 
about  the  people’s  ancestry,  and 
about  the  animals  in  whose  forms  the 
spirits  dwelt.  But  however  often  and 
however  carefully  this  is  explained,  it 
is  still  a  pale  reflection  of  the  power 
of  the  words  ‘tulku’  or  ‘tjukurrpa’  to 
a  Pintupi  speaker. 

This  is  hardly  an  unusual 
limitation,  for  we  are  faced  everyday 
with  what  the  English  poet  Thom 
Gunn  once  called  "the  dull  thunder  of 
approximate  words."  One  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  discussions  of  aboriginal 
rights  is  that  they  are  bedevilled  by 
approximate  words.  The  Australian 
anthropologist  W.E.H.  Stanner 
described  how  "no  English  words  are 
good  enough  to  give  a  sense  of  the 
links  between  an  aboriginal  group  and 
its  homeland.  Our  word  ‘home’, 
warm  and  suggestive  though  it  be, 
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does  not  match  the  aboriginal  words 
that  may  mean  ‘cap’,  ‘hearth’,  ‘coun¬ 
try’,  ‘everlasting  home’,  ‘totem 
place',  ‘life  source’,  ‘spirit  centre’, 
and  much  else  all  in  one.  Our  word 
‘land’  is  too  spare  and  meagre.  We 
can  now  scarcely  use  it  except  with 
economic  overtones  unless  we  happen 
to  be  poets.  The  aboriginal  would 
speak  of  ‘earth’  and  use  the  word  in  a 
richly  symbolic  way  to  mean  his 
‘shoulder’  or  his  ‘side’.  1  have  seen 
an  aboriginal  embrace  the  earth  he 
walked  on.  To  put  our  words  ‘home’ 
and  ‘land’  together  into  ‘homeland’  is 
a  little  better  but  not  much.  A  dif¬ 
ferent  tradition  leaves  us  tongueless 
and  earless  towards  this  other  world 
of  meaning  and  significance.” 

The  Quest  for  Justice:  Aboriginal 
Peoples  and  Aboriginal  Rights  is  a 
book  that  attempts  to  outline  some  of 
this  other  world  of  meaning  and 
significance,  and  to  suggest  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  aboriginal  people 
can  once  again  celebrate  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  homelands  in  something 
other  than  petitions  and  claims.  The 


essays  in  the  book  are  directed 
specifically  to  the  situation  of  Indians, 
Metis  and  Inuit  in  Canada,  but  the 
struggie  ot  aboriginal  peoples  to 
achieve  a  recognition  of  their  rights  is 
remarkably  similar  around  the  world. 
And  in  almost  every  jurisdiction,  the 
basis  is  the  same.  In  the  words  of  a 
declaration  prepared  by  the  Union  of 
Ontario  Indians  in  3970  and  included 
in  the  book,  “we  will  always  see  our 
special  status  and  our  legal  right  as 
flowing  from  the  original  sovereignty  of  our 
nations.”  There  is  inevitably  a  wide 
range  of  perspectives  in  the  bock, 
with  23  native  and  non-native  con¬ 
tributors,  and  essays  by  the  editors  in- 
introducing  each  of  the  five  sections. 
The  variety  is  important,  and  reflects 
tribal,  geographical,  institutional  and 
ideological  differences.  But  the 
discussions  return  to  questions  of 
sovereignty  with  persistent,  and  for 
some  of  the  writers  troublesome, 
regularity. 

The  question  of  sovereignty  con¬ 
stitutes  the  most  significant  item  of 
unfinished  business  that  native 
people  have  with  the  government  of 
Canada.  I  have  little  patience  with 
those  who  describe  sovereignty  as  a 
vague  notion;  which  means  that  I  was 
impatient  throughout  much  of  the 
book.  Even  the  editors,  Menno  Boldt 
and  J.  Anthony  Long,  talk  about 
sovereignty  as  “an  emotional  not  an 
intellectual  concept,”  and  describe  it 
primarily  in  terms  of  its  politically  ad¬ 
vantageous  vagueness.  Now  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  argument  that 
aboriginal  sovereignty  is  inevitably 
compromised  by  being  contorted  into 
non-native  political  categories,  and  so 
must  remain  imprecise  in  order  to 
remain  intact.  But  to  imply  that  this 
imprecision  is  somehow  related  to  the 
passion  with  which  aboriginal  people 
insist  upon  their  collective  rights  is  to 
suggest  that  precision  is  the  monopoly 
of  thought,  and  that  feelings  are 
necessarily  vague.  This  mistakes  the 
imaginative  authority  of  most  of  the 
political  ideologies  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and  especially  the  crucial 
constitutional  documents  of  the  very 
period  of  European  encroachment  on 
aboriginal  domains.  The  Australian 
aboriginal  demand  that  the 


newcomers  ‘Pay  the  Rent’  for  two 
hundred  years  illegal  occupation 
perhaps  provides  the  kind  of  precision 
that  some  of  seem  to  need. 

Canadian  native  people  finally  have 
a  chance  to  regain  the  collective 
ability  to  direct  their  own  lives,  a  chan¬ 
ce  to  achieve  what  may  seem  im¬ 
possible  to  many  indigenous  people, 
but  which  will  become  possible 
everywhere  when  enough  people  are 
convinced  that  it  is  inevitable 
somewhere.  It  is  on  the  agenda,  but  it 
is  not  yet  on  the  political  map;  but 
then,  as  Herman  Melville  said  in 
Moby  Dick,  "true  places  never  are.” 
It  is  important  for  aboriginal  native 
people  in  Canada  to  maintain  a  vision 
and  a  sense  of  purpose  as  they  go 
through  the  process  of  mapping  out 
their  collective  future.  The  significant 
thing  about  the  idea  of  sovereignty  is 
that  it  offers  a  way  of  giving  shape  to 
this  vision,  and  a  way  of  transforming 
that  sense  of  purpose  into  the 
challenges  of  government.  In  doing 
so,  it  also  provides  a  way  of  tanscen- 
ding  the  debilitating  logic  of  mutually 
exclusive  alternatives,  such  as 
separation  or  assimilation,  which  has 
plagued  native  affairs  in  so  many 
countries  for  so  many  years. 

This  book  offers  much  that  is 
useful  on  the  historical,  legal  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  principles  and  practices 
that  bear  on  aboriginal  rights,  and 
much  to  consider  in  the  way  of 
possibilities  for  the  future.  But  when 
all  of  the  speculation  is  done,  the 
aboriginaj  people  will  still  be  here, 
living  either  in  dignity  or  despair,  but 
unmistakbly  here.  There  is  a  play  by 
the  contemporary  Northern  Irish 
writer  Brian  Friel,  called  Translations, 
about  the  early  mapping  of  Ireland  by 
the  British  during  the  1830’s.  All  of 
the  place  names  were  translated  from 
Gaelic  into  English,  so  Baile  Beag 
became  Ballybeg,  and  so.  There  is  a 
combination  of  deference.and  defian¬ 
ce  on  the  part  of  the  locals:  some 
scorn  their  old  ways  and  their  old 
language,  becoming  more  British  than 
the  British  themselves;  while  others 
hold  to  their  customs  and  their  con¬ 
versation.  Towards  the  end,  one  of 
them  says,  “We  must  learn  those  new 
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A  Sense  of  History:  The  Best  writing 
from  the  Pages  of  American  Heritage 
Introduction  bv  Bvro"  Dobell 
American  Heritage  Press,  Inc.,  832 
pages,  S44.95 

•  BY  SCOTT  HARDIE 

In  the  broadest  sense,  all  that  we 
know  is  history.  More  strictly,  it  is  the 
road  map  of  the  past...  The  past  is 
also  a  fascinating  story  for  its  own 
sake,  shedding  light  upon  the  eternal 
behavior  of  human  beings,  singly  and 
in  the  mass,  adding  richly  to  any 
reader's  knowledge  about  himself  and 
the  world  he  lives  in.  — Dixton  Wecter, 
"How  to  Write  History,  "  A  Sense  of 
History 

For  thirty  vears,  American  Heritage 
magazine  has  been  telling  America’s 
story  in  fresh  and  vivid  articles  that 
have  come  to  represent  the  best  of 
responsible  history.  Says  Walter 
Cronkitc,  "I  know  of  no  other 
publication  that  regularly  reports  so 
entertainingly  on  our  past  and  tells  so 
well  (he  story  of  our  wonderful 
history.”  In  A  Sense  of  History,  the 


editors  of  American  Heritage 
magazine  have  collected  some  of  the 
best  articles  ever  to  have  graced  the 
magazines’s  pages. 

In  this  volume,  the  stories  of 
famous  and  not  so  famous  Americans 
are  tolu,  alongside  of  events,  inven¬ 
tions,  and  other  forces  that  have 
shaped  American  history.  The  result  is 
an  unusually  revealing  informal 
history  of  American  civilization  from 
the  first  settlers  to  the  fall  of  Richard 
Nixon. 

The  best  writing  has  been  defined  as 
the  richest  thoughts  put  into  the  sim¬ 
plest  language,  and  a  good  writer 
varies  his  pace  to  suit  the  mood  and 
his  reader’s  comfort.  The  authors  of 
A  Sense  of  History  meet  this  criterion. 
They  are  numbered  among  the 
foremost  historians,  novelists,  and 
public  figures  of  recent  years.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  rich  compilation  arc 
Barbara  W.  Tuchman,  Bruce  Catton, 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  Robert  L. 
Heilbroner,  and  Stephen  B.  Oates. 
Together  they  are  evidence  enough 
that  history  by  anecdote  can  be  at  the 
same  time  both  informative  and  enter¬ 
taining. 


Natives  and  Newcomers 
By  Bruce  G.  Trigger 
McGill-Queens  University  Press,  430 
pages,  S35 


•  BY  ROBERT  GORDON 

This  book  is  intended  not  simp 
as  another  account  of  the  ‘Hen 
Age’  of  Canadian  history  (the  peri 
from  European  discovery  to  16( 
which  is  often  wrongly  stated  to 
overstudied  and  exhausted),  but  as 
re-examination  of  the  framewc 
within  which  the  whole  of  Canadi 
history  must  be  considered.” 
Trigger  admits  in  his  preface  he  I 
set  himself  no  small  task. 

He  argues  that  native  people-acti 
as  individuals  and  interest  grou 
have  actively  pursued  policies  th 
believed  would  enhance  their  own  w 
being,  and  in  so  doing  have  influenc 
the  growth  and  development 
Canadian  culture  to  a  greater  ext< 
than  traditional  scholarship  I 
acknowledged.  This  reappraisal,  t 
introduction  of  a  revisionist  school 
historical  thought,  truly  does  resha 
Canada  s  past.  Across  the  board  fre 


world-renowned  scholars  such  as 
Harold  Innis  and  Richard  Glover,  to 
y  cheesy  chatty  coffee  table  capitalists 
such  as  Peter  Newman,  the  Canadian 
Indian  has  been  written  off  as  a  sim¬ 
ple-minded  brutes.  Trigger’s 
ethnohistorical  approach,  amassing 
archeological,  ethnological  and 
historical  evidence,  presents  a  com¬ 
plex  society;  active,  and  adaptable 
certainly  more  than  the  backdrop  for 
European  activities  it  has  been  presen¬ 
ted  as  formerly. 

Unfortunately,  the  book  is  ex¬ 
tremely  demanding.  The  broad  spec¬ 
trum  of  knowledge  surveyed  and  the 
depth  of  the  research  presented  result 
in  a  dense  and  often  tiring  volume. 
This  is  no  criticism  per  se,  but  seems 
to  undermine  Trigger’s  stated  aim  of 
reaching  “a  wider  audience”  than  his 
earlier  work  has.  Nevertheless, 
Natives  and  Newcomers  is  ultimately 
worthwhile,  beginning,  as  it  does,  to 
peel  the  newcomers’  gloom  of 
ethnocentricity  away  from  the  natives. 
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A  look  inside  the  Canadian  Connections 


Mob  Rule:  Inside  the  Canadian 
Mafia 

By  James  Dubro 

Macmillan  Publishing,  288  pages, 
S24.95 


•  BY  CHRIS  THOMPSON 

With  the  discovery  of  Paul  Volpe’s 
bullet-riddled  body  in  the  trunk  of  his 
BMW  at  Pearson  International  Air¬ 
port  on  the  morning  of  November  14, 
1983,  an  era  in  Canadian  organized 
crime  had  come  to  an  abrupt  end. 
The  man  who  had  risen  to  the  top  of 
the  Canadian  Mafia  structure  was 
dead.  This  murder  and  his  eventful 
funeral  brought  the  Canadian  Mafia 
to  the  public’s  attention  once  more. 
Not  since  Connections,  the  CBC’s 
documentary  TV  series  of  the  mid- 
seventies,  had  public  awareness  of  the 
Mafia  been  so  great.  One  of  the 
producers  of  that  series,  James 
Dubro,  has  written  a  detailed  expose 
on  the  history  of  the  Mafia  in 
Canada,  putting  to  rest  any  doubts 
about  the  existence  of  a  bona-fide 
Mafia  in  this  country. 

The  book  is  revolutionary  in  that  it 
deals  with  a  subject  that  no 
predecessor  has  dealt  with. 
Therefore,  the  book  must  be  judged 
oh  its  own  merits.  Given  the  nature 
of  the  subject  matter,  and  also  the 
fact  that  the  author  was  treading 
where  no  author  had  tread  before,  the 
temptation  for  Dubro  to  have 
shrouded  the  book  in  sensationalism 
must  have  been  great.  Dubro, 
however,  resists  this  temptation  and 
documents  the  events  in  a  thoughtful, 
intelligent  manner.  Though  Dubro  is 
by  no  means  inside  the  Mafia  himself. 


he  manages  to  portray  the  Mafia  from 
an  insider’s  perspective  through  inter¬ 
views  with  men  on  the  inside.  The 
book  is  fascinating,  especially  for 
someone  familiar  with  Toronto,  for  the 
majority  of  the  figures  in  the  book 
lived  and  did  their  business  in  T.O. 

Dubro  builds  the  book  around  the 
life  of  Paul  Volpe,  widely  regarded  as 
the  late  kingpin  of  the  Canadian 
Mafia.  Tracing  Voipe’s  gradual  but 
steady  rise  to  the  top,  Dubro  shows 
how  from  a  young  age  he  had  an  in¬ 
feriority  complex  as  a  result  of  being 
an  Italian  immigrant’s  son  in  a 
predominantly  WASP  society.  Dubro 
cleverly  develops  Volpe’s  background, 
showing  how  his  feelings  contributed 
to  his  hatred  of  the  police,  of  whom 
he  is  quoted  as  saying,  “Deep  down 
they  hate  all  ethnics. ..and  if  they  see 
an  ethnic  family  that  is  doing  good, 
They’re  jealous  of  it... They 're  90% 
drunks  anyway".  But  Dubro  also 
illustrates  the  good  side  of  Volpe’s 
character,  for  he  was  a  man  who 
could  at  times  be  very  charming,  har¬ 
dly  playing  the  role  of  a  stereotypical 
Mafioso. 

While  the  life  of  Paul  Volpe  is  the 
central  theme  upon  which  the  book  is 
based  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
Volpe's  life  alone.  Both  those  who 
dealt  with  Volpe  on  good  terms,  and 
those  who  hated  him  are  given,  equal 
weight  in  the  book.  Dubro  describes 
the  rise  of  the  Siderno  Mafia  group, 
of  which  the  late  Domenic  Racco  was 
a  member.  Racco  was  found  mur¬ 
dered  three  weeks  after  Volpe.  The 
Commisso  family,  who  apparently  put 
contracts  on  people’s  lives  quite 
frequently  and  without  a  second 
thought,  are  also  mentioned  as  part  of 
the  Siderno  group.  The  Commisso 
brothers  were  at  the  centre  of  the  con- 
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spiracy  which  some  say  led  to  Paul 
Volpe’s  death.  The  story  of  the  sting 
operation  against  the  Commissos  is  a 
complex  and  intriguing  one,  yet 
Dubro  presents  it  in  an  unbiased  and 
simple  manner. 

Dubro  also  details  some  of  the  tac¬ 
tics  used  by  the  RCMP,  OPP  and 
Metro  Police  to  curb  the  Mafia’s  ac¬ 
tivities.  Such  agencies  as  the  Special 
Enforcement  Unit  (SEU),  which  is  a 
tripartite  organization  involving  the 
three  forces  mentioned  above,  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  clear/ concise  terms.  While 
the  success  of  certain  Canadian  anti- 
Mafia  units  is  well  documented  in  the 
book,  Dubro  also  illustrates  how 
hopelessly  inadequate  Canadian  laws 
are  in  dealing  with  organized  crime. 
Dubro  rightfully  argues  the  need  for 
a  national  policy  on  organized  crime, 
since  the  lives  of  many  innocent 
people  hang  in  the  balance. 


The  present  state  of  the  Canadian 
Mafia  is  one  of  transition.  As  Dubro 
says,  the  Paul  Volpe  organization  is 
“totally  shattered".  The  vacuum  left 
by  Volpe's  murder  has  yet  to  be  filled, 
but  Dubro  proposes  various  possible 
heirs  to  the  throne  of  Mafia  King. 
One  of  these  men  is  former  Hamilton 
lawyer  Harold  Bordonaro,  proof  that 
the  Mafia  is  not  a  group  of  mindless 
thugs.  Whoever  the  next  leader  may 
be,  Dubro  makes  it  clear  that 
something  has  to  be  done.  Dubro 
writes  "Mob  rule  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  Canada 
without  a  major  offensive". 

While  this  book  is,  on  the  whole, 
an  interesting  and  informative  work, 
it  does  have  one  major  shortcoming. 
The  fact  that  the  book  deals  almost 
exclusively  with  the  Toronto  Mafia 
scene  is  somewhat  limiting,  especially 
when  you  consider  that  the  subtitle  of 
the  book  is  “Inside  the  Canadian 
Mafia”.  Only  passing  mention  is 
given  to  the  Montreal  Mafia,  although 
that  city  too  has  its  share  of  Mafia  ac¬ 
tivity.  No  doubt  using  the  Canadian 
Mafia  rather  than  the  Toronto  Mafia 
in  the  title  will  sell  more  books 
nation-wide.  This,  however,  is  a 
minor  flaw  in  such  a  solid  book  as 
this. 

Mob  Rule  is,  quite  simply,  an 
excellent  book.  It  is  a  pioneer  in  the 
subject  of  Canadian  organized  crime, 
and  is  well  worth  reading  for  anyone 
with  even  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
subject.  Dubro’s  writing  is  clear, 
concise  and  unbiased.  The  men  are 
not  mere  characters,  but  real  people, 
and  Dubro  keeps  this  in  mind  at  all 
times.  This  book  has  set  the  standard 
for  future  works  on  Canadian 
organized  crime,  for  it  is  a  sensational 
book  without  sensationalism. 


The  bottom  of  the  barrel:  unemployed  in  Canada 


Last  in  Line 

Bv  Alan  Meltrick 

Key  Porter  Books  Ltd..  201  pages, 
$8.95 

•  BY  DENISE  COOMBS 

Last  in  Line  is  the  story  of  one 
man’s  journey  through  the  alien  world 
of  the  displaced  and  rootless  minority 
in  Canada.  Its  author,  Alan  Mettrick, 
is  a  journalist  who  has  worked 
as  a  writer,  editor  and  freelancer  in 
Canada  and  many  parts  of  the  world. 
He  posed  as  an  unskilled  transient 
from  the  summer  of  1980  to  spring, 
1983,  through  Canada’s  worst 

economic  crisis  since  the  Great 
Depressions. 

Mettrick  became  factory  worker, 
ditch-digger,  fruit  picker,  straw-boss 
and  welfare  bum,  and  he  tells  the 
story  of  the  places  he  saw  and  the 
people  he  met—  from  fellow  transients 
to  bureaucrats  of  all  kinds. 

In  1980  the  recession  was  still  only 
“a  gathering  cloud”  and  jobs  were 
relatively  easy  to  find, even  for  an  un¬ 
skilled  transient.  But  working  con¬ 
ditions  are  often  deplorable  and  ex¬ 
ploitative.  As  a  seasoned  journalist, 
Mettrick  did  not  previously  consider 
himself  naive,  but  he  reports  being 
shocked  at  the  "shabby  world  behind 
the  high  rises  on  Wall  Street  and  Bay 
Street".  He  worked  for  a  multi¬ 
national  chemical  corporation  in 
Regina  where  deadly  chemicals,  ban¬ 
ned  by  the  government,  constantly 
leaked,  polluting  the  workplace. 
Dangerous  chemicals  were  handled 
without  safety  equipment  (except  on 
pre-announced  government  inspection 
days).  Most  workers  could  not  com¬ 
plain.  They  were  from  half-way 
houses  and  were  afraid  of  losing  their 


jobs  and  being  sent  back  to  prison. 

As  the  recession  deepened,  all  jobs, 
no  matter  how  unpleasant  or 
dangerous,  were  practically  impossible 
to  find.  Mettrick  is  adamant  about 
this.  The  majority  of  men  and'wemen 
he  met  and  writes  about  are  not  lazy, 
or  jobless  by  choice.  Most  seek  em¬ 
ployment  religiously  and  are  hard 
workers  at  any  job  they  are  lucky 
enough  to  find.  The  dilemma  is  that 
their  skills  became  obsolete  as  the 
Canadian  economy  progressed. 

Mettrick  witnessed  demoralization. 
He  saw  the  drug  and  alcohol  abuse, 
and  the  irresponsibility  exhibited  by 
so  many.  But  he  attributes  this  to 
their  bieng  denied  the  chance  to  be 
productive,  not  to  some  tragic  flaw  in 
their  own  characters.  Indeed,  Last  in 
Line  contains  many  touching  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  compassion,  camaraderie 
and  amazing  tolerance  the  down  and 
out  exhibit  amongst  themselves. 

Mettrick’s  sympathetic  treatment  of 
the  transients  is  not  mirrored  in  his 
pessimistic  judgement  of  the  system 
intended  to  serve  them.  He  has 
especially  harsh  words  for  the 
Salvation  Army.  It  extracts 
payment — hymn-singing,  prayers, 
sermonizing  and  simple-minded 
movies — before  a  hungry  man  or 
woman  can  receive  a 
meal.  Their  insensitivity  is  evidenced 
by  incidents  such  as  last  minute  an¬ 
nouncements  that  "mandatory”  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  filmed:  "Nothing  could 
be  designed  to  embarrass  the  hungry 
more.  Nothing  could  be  more 
demeaning.  Many  left".  One  night 
Mettrick  witnessed  a  Salvation  Army 
speaker  throwing  dollar  bills  into  the 
poverty-stricken  congregation,  "as  if 
they  were  a  bunch  of  seals". _ 


Employment  and  Immigration 
Canada,  a  vital  service  for  so  many,  is 
computerized  and  impersonal.  It 
commits  thousands  of  petty  crimes 
against  the  unemployed  daily — “a 
gleaming  wasteland  of  partitions  and 
partitioned  minds”. 

The  Welfare  Department’s  staff, 
despite  being  harrassed  and  over¬ 
worked,  impressed  Mettrick  with  their 
degree  of  concern  for  recipients.  But 
the  welfare  system  itself,  in  his  view, 
is  doomed.  Last  in  Line's  conclusions 
are  disconcerting:  “The  challenge 
inherent  in  the  system  we  have  chosen 
is  in  maintaining  a  reasonable 
equilibrium  between  the  riches  h  will 
provide  for  some  and  the  poverty  and 
hidden  suffering  it  will  inevitably 
bring  to  others,  if  unchecked.  We  are 
failing.” 

Mettrick’s  solution  is  as  simple  as  it 
is  complex:  create  jobs  and  housing. 
This  will  entail  a  rigorous  retraining 


and  job-finding  program  for  workers 
left  behind  by  the  scientific- 
technological  revolution. 

His  book  provides  a  timely  response 
to  the  right-wing,  laissez-faire 
economic  philosophy  currently 
sweeping  North  America.  Mettrick  is 
not,  and  does  not  claims  to  be,  an 
economist.  His  assertion  that  the 
government  can  and  must  create  jobs 
elicits,  from  the  "economic  mind”, 
questions  of  efficiency,  and  of  the 
deficit  to  name  just  two. 

Mettrick  spends  no  time  theorizing 
on  the  virtues  and  vices  of  com¬ 
munism,  capitalism,  or  any  other 
"ism.”  Instead,  he  paints  a  picture,  a 
vivid  portrait  of  despair  and  doom 
ancFof  fundamental  injustice.  Read 
Last  in  Line  with  sensitivity,  and 
figures  enumerating  Canada’s 
jobless,  homeless  and  poverty  stricken 
will  never  again  represent  simple,  dry, 
statistics. 
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Whitewashing  the  “frontier” 


Son  of  the  Morning  Star 

By  Evan  S.  Connell 

Fitzhcnry  &  Whiteside,  441  pages, 

$12.95 

Company  of  Adventurers 

By  Peter  C.  Newman 

Viking/ Penguin,  413  pages,  $18.75 

•  BY  ROBERT  GORDON 

While  relatively  bloodless,  Custer's 
last  stand  has  come  to  occupy  a  cen¬ 
tral  position  in  the  mythology  of  the 
settlement  of  the  American  west.  Less 
than  400  Federal  troops  and  ap¬ 
proximately  50  Indians  died  during 
the  week  of  pursuit  and  engagement 
in  1876  which  culminated  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Little  Bighorn.  It  was  during 
this  battle  that  Brevetted  General 
George  Armstrong  Custer  had  every 
soldier  under  his  direct  command 
killed. 

In  popular  culture,  Custer’s 
last  stand  has  come  to  symbolize  the 
‘esprit  de  corps’  of  the  U.S.  Calvary 
in  the  face  of  the  dastardly  and  un¬ 
derhanded  Sioux  Indians.  (The  very 
word  ’Sioux’  is  a  truncation  of  the 
French  Nadouessioux,  a  rendering  of 
the  Chippewa  word  meaning  little 
snake,  i.e.,  enemy.  They  referred  to 
themselves  as  the  Dakotah,  'the 
allies’— the  circle  of  seven  at  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  world.) 

The  U.S.  government  required  and 
firmly  believed  that  it  deserved 
the  land— Montana,  the  Dakotas,  and 
northern  Wyoming— which  the. 
Dakotah  believed  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  world.  The  nomadic  neolithic  way 
of  life  the  Dakotah  led  was  regarded 
as  wasteful  use  of  the  great  plains. 
That  these  non-Christian,  unproduc¬ 
tive  individuals  occupied  vast  farming 
and  grazing  acreage,  untold  mineral 
deposits,  and  blocked  the  route  to 
California  seemed  unthinkable.  Con¬ 
sequently,  in  the  25  years  following 
the  war  between  the  states,  the 
Dakotah’s  land  was  taken  from  them 
by  force  of  arms.  The  Battle  of  the 
Little  Bighorn  was  one  chapter  in  this 
struggle. 


In  Canada  the  situation  differed 
greatly.  In  1670,  a  royal  charter  gran¬ 
ted  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  ex¬ 
clusive  trading  rights  in  the  Hudson 
Bay  watershed.  Known  as  Rupert’s 
Land,  this  three  million  square  mile 
tract  of  land  represented  1/12  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  40%  of  the 
current  area  of  Canada.  It  was  not 
until  1783,  over  100  years  later,  that 
the  Company  established  a  permanent 
post  off  of  the  Bay.  The  Company 
had  no  interest  in  exploration,  in  con¬ 
verting  the  natives,  or  in  settlement. 
In  had  neither  permanent  friends  nor 
permanent  enemies;  the  Company  had 
permanent  interests.  Us  premier  in¬ 
terest  was  cold,  hard  cash;  annnually, 
the  Company  converted  Made  Beaver 
(a  Made  Beaver  was  one  whole  tanned 
beaver  hide)  into  Pound  Sterling  at  a 
considerable  profit. 

The  Company  did  not  venture 
inland  until  ‘coeur  de  boss’  operating 
from  Montreal  via  Lake  Superior 
began  diverting  Indians  from  ven¬ 
turing  north  and  west  to  the  Bay. 
Money  and  market  forces  governed 
the  actions  of  the  Bay  men. 

Evan  S.  Connell  and  Peter  C. 
Newman  have  produced  volumes 
which  document  these  chronologically 
parallel  yet  vastly  different  develop¬ 
ments.  The  very  titles  foreshadow 
these  differences.  Company  of  Adven¬ 
turers  is  titiled  after  the  forerunner  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co..  Newman  sees 
this  corporate  entity  as  the  central 
character  in  his  narrative.  Son  of  the 
Morning  Star  was  a  name  bestowed 
upon  General  Custer  by  either  the  Ree, 
Arikara,  or  Crow  Indians.  The  man 
himself,  General  George  Armstro 
ng  Custer,  is  (he  focus  of  Connell’s 
attention. 

Following  in  this  vein,  Newman 
dwells  upon  the  Bay  mens’  conser¬ 
vatism,  their  stoic  obedience,  and 
their  fear  that  eccentric  or  untoward 
behaviour  could  restrict  their  careers 
in  the  Company.  Conversely,  Connell 
allows  that  Custer  had  the  most 
demerits  of  any  cadet  in  his  final  year 
at '  West  Point  and  graduated  thir¬ 
ty-fourth  in  a  class  of  thirty-four. 


The  Unwanted 

By  Michael  R.  Marrus 

Oxford  University  Press,  414  pages, 

$34.95 

►  BY  SCOTT  HARDIE 

Since  time  immemorial,  Europe  has 
been  the  land  of  the  homeless,  but 
only  in  the  twentieth  century  have  the 
staggering  numbers  of  European 
refugees  had  a  significant  impact  on 
international  politics  and  relations 
between  states.  Since  shortly  before 
the  turn  of  the  century,  the  numbers 
of  displaced  persons  has  increased 
dramatically,  with  people  wandering 
homeless  over  larger  areas  and  for 
longer  periods  of  time  than  ever 
before.  In  The  Unwanted,  Michael  R. 
Marrus  traces  the  emergence  and  the 
evolution  of  this  new  and  awesome 
phenomenon. 

While  Marrus  gives  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  refugee  crisis  during  the 
Nazi  era  (1933-1945),  his  study  also 
covers  refugee  movements  from  the 
beginning  of  this  century  to  the 
present.  Armenian  refugees,  the  Jews, 
Spanish  Civil  War  emigres,  and  Cold 
War  refugees  fleeing  from  com¬ 
munism  arc  all  given  considerable 
treatment.  With  this  discussion  of 
refugee  movements,  Marrus  also 
examines  international  responses  to 
this  devastating  phenomenon, 
revealing  a  startling  indifference  to 
the  plight  of  the  millions  of  homeless. 

Supplementing  the  study  arc 
lengthy  notes,  corroborating  and 
giving  cogency  to  Marrus’  arguments. 
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In  addition,  eight  maps  give  the 
reader  a  visual  perspective  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  complexity 
and  urgency  of  the  twentieth  century 
refugee  crisis. 

A  ground-breaking  study,  no 
serious  analysis  of  modern  European 
history  is  complete  without  this  book. 
“  ‘The  history  of  international 
migration  in  the  past  thirty  years  has 
been  largely  the  history  of  refugees,’ 
observed  two  researchers  in  1944. 
’Ours  may  truly  be  called  the  era  of 
refugees.'  "  (From  the  Introduction.) 


that  “they  passed  through  a  chilling 
landscape  of  lifeless  streets  and  looted 
houses.  There  were  smoke-wreathed 
barges  anchored  in  mid-stream, 
crowded  with  families  trying  to  avoid 
the  pestilence.”  Observations  such  as 
these  invest  the  historical  debate  with 
a  weird,  entertaining,  yet  informative 
sense  of  immediacy. 

Nonetheless,  both  of  these  books 
come  to  nothing  in  the  most  elemental 
manner,  failing  to  deal  appropriately 
with  the  victims  and  the  vanquished, 
the  Indians.  Newman,  continuing  in 
his  tradition  of  histories  of  elites  for 
elites,  refuses  to  acknowledge  them 
while  Connell,  with  his  eye  on  the  New 
York  Times  bestseller  list  refuses  to 
discuss  the  consequences  of  the 
genocidal  fury  that  the  U.S.  military 
unleashed  against  the  Dakotah. 


The  New  Edition 


Furthermore,  during  the  nineteenth 
century  senior  officers  in  the  U.S. 
Calvary  were  allowed  to  outfit  them¬ 
selves.  Custer  wore  “a  tightly  fitted 
hussar  jacket,  gold  lace  on  his  pants, 
and  rebel  boots.  One  staff  member 
likened  him  to  a  circus  rider. ..a 
bright  red  tie,  a  velveteen  jacket  with 
gold  loops  on  the  sleeve,  and  a  Con- 

We  must  act  with  vindictive  earnest¬ 

ness  against  the  Sioux,  even  to  their 
extermination,  men,  women,  and 
children.  Nothing  less  will  reach  the 
root  of  this  case. 

^^^jenJViHsan^TecumsehSherman 

George  Armstrong  Custer  was  a 

louder,  brasher  individual  than  any  of 
the  Bay  men  and  Connell  writes  with 
a  suitable,  loud,  sharply  sarcastic  wit 
Dismissing  Custer’s  orderly,  Connell 
writes,  “Burkmann  lived  to  be  eighty- 
eight — an  illiterate,  gnarled,  bad- 
tempered,  childish  curmudgeon  with 
white  eyebrows  and  a  white  beard, 
hugging  jealously  to  himself  the 
precious  heritage  of  memories . 
Nothing  else  mattered  to  old  John, 
and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
creasing  cloudiness  of  senility,  he 
may  have  fabricated  or  twisted  the 
truth.”  Few  historians  would  dismiss 
spurious  sources  with  such  venom. 

Connell  and  Newman  share  an 
amusing  penchant  for  graceful  tragi¬ 
comic  prose.  In  a  footnote  concerning 
the  beaver’s  engineering  acumen, 
Newman  comments  that  “occasionally 
the  tree  falls  the  wrong  way,  once  in  a 
while  right  on  top  of  the  dumpy  little 
lumberjack.”  Connell  lampoons  the 
frontier  ritual  of  men  dancing  with 
other  men  who  have  been  designated 
to  dance  the  woman’-;  part,  noting 
that  “They  took  turns  imper¬ 
sonating— each  tobacco-stained,  stub¬ 
ble-faced,  reeking  beauty  identified  by 
3  handkerchief  pinned  to  his  sleeve.” 

Both  authors  also  share  a  healthy 
obsession  for  the  minor  and  apparen¬ 
tly  trifling  events  that  endow  history 
with  a  certain  particularity  and  sense 
of  immediacy. 

Custer  was  killed  in  1876— an  elec¬ 
tion  year— one  week  before  July  4, 
the  centennial  of  the  United  States 
and,  coincidentally,  the  date  of  the 
Democratic  Presidential  Convention 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Was  Custer 
hoping  for  one  final  great  Indian  vic¬ 
tory  which  could  be  wired  from 
Bozeman,  Montana  to  St.  Louis  and 
carry  him  to  the  Democratic 
nomination?  Or  was  he  merely  anxious 
anxious  to  take  his  wife  ‘Libbie’  to 
the  World’s  Fair  in  Philadelphia  ? 

Radisson  and  Groseilliers,  two 
French-Canadian  traders  who  switched 
allegiance  to  New  England,  were 
taken  to  meet  King  Charles  II  of 
England  in  1665.  When  they  arrived 
London  was  wallowing  in  the  midst  of 
jhe  bubonic  plaque.  Newman  nn,„c 


I  have  come  to  kill  Indians,  and 
believe  it  is  right  and  honourable  to 
use  any  means  under  God’s  heavan  to 
kill  Indians!  Scalps  are  what  we  are 
after. ...I  long  to  be  wading  in  gore! 
_ Col.  John  Chivington 

Newman  demonstrates  an  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  Indian 
culture  that  John  Wayne  and  Karl 
May  would  be  proud  of.  In  order  to 
dispose  of  the  topic  with  the  greatest 
dispatch,  Newman  devotes  one  chap¬ 
ter  (“A  Savage  Commerce”)  to  In¬ 
dians;  the  beaver,  another  non-white 
victim  of  the  fur  trade,  receives 
similar  treatment.  These  twenty-five 
pages  dispose  of  ten  language  groups 
and  over  twenty  tribes;  for  Newman, 
Indian  culture  is  an  unchanging  pas¬ 
tel  backdrop  that  adds  flavour  to 
the  machinations  of  good  old  white 
capitalists,  a.k.a.  God’s  people. 
Company  of  Adventurers'  thirteen 
page  index  lists  only  one  Indian  by 
name.  Examples  of  Newman’s 
slavering  ethnocentrism  could  go  on 
ad  infinitum,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that 
throughout  the  period  Newman 
discusses  there  were  never  more  than 
300  Bay  men  in  Canada  and  never  less 
than  3000  Indians  involved  in  the 
trade.  Perhaps  he  will  follow  this 
volume  with  a  history  of  slavery  that 
contains  no  mention  of  Blacks. 
Newman’s  willingness  to  understand 
Indians  is  most  apparent  when  he 
refers  to  current  Indian  academics’ 
anger  at  the  way  the  Company  ex¬ 
ploited  and  abandoned  their  people  as 
“resentment.” 

The  Company  takes  the  view  that  it 

treated  Indians  fairly,  using  the 
rationale  that  it  did  not  attempt  to  ex¬ 
terminate  them,  as  was  done  in  the 
US.  It  is  the  difference  between  being 
in  the  fire  and  being  in  the  frying  pan. 

^  ^JHgi^tongchile^ 

Connell’s  shortcomings  are  far  less 

egregious.  He  demonstrates  a 
reasonable  concern  for  and  awareness 
of  the  subtleties  of  Indian  culture.  He 
acknowledges  that  Custer’s  Indian 
guides  request  to  be  excused  from  the 
battle,  indicating  that  they  knew  the 
battle  could  not  be  won  and  that 
Custer  also  should  have  realized  this. 
He  is  careful  throughout  the  narrative 
to  differentiate  between  tribes,  clans, 
and  individuals.  Similarly,  he  presents 
Indian  culture  as  an  organic,  evolving 
entity  rather  than  a  quaint  backdrop 
for  the  all  important  whites. 

Connell  refuses  to  touch  upon  the 
rationality  or  morality  of  the  U.S. 
government’s  policies  towards  Indians 
in  the  nineteenth  century  or  in  the 
present.  This  avoidance  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  simple  fact  that  Con¬ 
nell  was  aiming  for  a  financially  ren- 
umerative  bestseller  when  he  under¬ 
took  to  write  Son  of  the  Morning 
Star.  People  do  not  like  to  be  remin¬ 
ded  that  many  of  their  heroes  were  in 
fact  zeroes— witness  the  Billy  Bishop 
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Trading  methods  the  key  to  world  peace? 


The  Rise  of  8Ese  Trading  Stale 
By  Richard  Rosecrance 
Times  Books,  268  pages,  $29.50 

•  BY  STEVE  SMiTH 

Destined  to  become  the  next  tex¬ 
tbook  for  American  students  of  inter¬ 
national  relations,  Rosecrance,  him¬ 
self  a  Professor  of  Industrial  Relations, 
has  developed  his  own  method  to 
assure  world  peace.  Actually  his  ideas 
are  not  that  new.  They  are  instead  a 
throwback  to  the  ideology  of  many 
centuries  ago. 

Simply  stated,  the  ideologies  of  the 
two  major  superpowers  must  change. 
The  miljtary-political,  or  territorial, 
system  practiced  by  the  two  major 
protagonists,  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  must  change  to  the  methods 
practiced  by  trading  nations. 

Sex 

and 


Centuries  ago  the  idea  of  self- 
sufficiency  was  foolhardy.  The  inter¬ 
national  system  was  based  on  trade, 
and  places  such  as  Venice  and  Ger¬ 
many  prospered.  Times  began  to 
change  though,  and  the  costs  incurred 
by  those  ritualized  wars  were  less  than 
the  benefits  accrued.  Rosecrance 
believes  that  this  balance  of  costs  has 
again  changed.  Now  military  battles 
are  too  expensive. 

Rosecrance  feels  the  losers  of 
WWII,  Japan  and  Germany,  were. ac¬ 
tually  the  winners.  Their  defeat  for¬ 
ced  them  to  leave  behind  their 
military-territorial  ideas  and  gave 
them  the  stimulus  needed  to  start  up 
the  workings  of  the  trading  state, 
“it  is  not  the  American  model  which 
Japan  will  ultimately  follow.  It  is  the 
Japanese  model  which  America  may 
ultimately  follow.” 

With  the  huge  expense  outlayed  to 
the  production  of  military  items, 
Rosecrance  believes  Russia  has  gone 
over  the  edge  and  there  is  no  reversing 
their  situation.  The  U.S.  still  has  a 
hope  though.  By  following  the  in¬ 
dustrialism  practiced  by  such  coun¬ 
tries  as  Taiwan,  it  would  be  possible 
to  break  free  of  the  territorial  con- 


doesn’t  quite  fathom. 

As  a  result  of  his  immense  historical 
knowledge,  Rosecrance  is  able  to 
write  in  great  detail,  yet  his  writing 
style  makes  the  book  fast  and  easy 
reading.  While  his  understanding  of 
the  military-territorial  state  is  large, 
his  understanding  of  the  trading  state 
is  rather  myopic,  making  the  whole 
book  rather  shallow.  As  well,  his 
British  bias  and  American  patriotism 
are  a  bit  much. 

His  citings  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  Friedrich  List  as  opponents  of  the 
trading  state  could  not  be  more  off 
target.  In  fact  these  two  authors  were 
its  strongest  supporters. 

In  order  for  the  current  equipoise  in 
international  relations  to  become  a 
reality,  Rosecrance  is  aware  of  the  ob¬ 
stacles  that  must  be  overcome. 
“Political  legitimacy  requires  small 
units;  political  efficacy  a  world 
state.”  Maybe  a  trading  system  is  the 
answer  but  Rosecrance,  having  a 
limited  knowledge  of  the  trading 
state,  makes  an  unconvincing  case. 

fines.  But  it  will  take  a  huge  gover¬ 
nmental  reorganization  for  the  U.S.  Sieve  Smith  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
to  change  from  their  atavistic  at-  Board  of  The  Varsity. 
titudes.  This  is  something  Rosecrance 
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The  Destroying  Angel:  Sex,  Faflness  & 
Food  in  the  Legacy  of  Degeneracy 
Theory,  Graham  Crackers,  Kellogg's 
Cornflakes  &  American  Health 

History 

By  John  Money 

Prometheus  Books,  213  pages,  $34.95 
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SELECTIVE  FOOD  SERVICES  AND  MORE  . . . 


for  whatever  your  taste  may  be! 


•  BY  SCOTT  HARD1E 

In  1907  Kellogg’s  Com  Flakes 
almost  became  known  as  Pom  Flakes. 
Earlier,  in  the  19th  century,  Sylverster 
Graham  of  Graham  Cracker  fame 
preached  that  if  one  eats  the  meat  of 
the  hyena,  one  will  become  uclean  and 
will  practice  seduction  and  adultery 
with  both  men  and  women.  He  also 
believed  masturbation  was  bad  for  the 
nails  and  it  also  caused  acne.  In¬ 
terested?  If  so,  pick  up  John 
Money’s  latest,  The  Destroying 
Angel. 

Despite  the  somewhat  facetious 
title,  this  book  is  quite  serious.  From 
a  clinical  and  objective  viewpoint,  the 
author  tiftces  American  sex  and  health 
history.  Starting  with  the  Puritans 
and  their  belief  that  sexual  abstinence 
led  to  better  health,  and  ending  with 
the  modern  day  Faiwellians  and  their 
arguments  against  sex  and  its 
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deviations,  such  as  pornography, 
Money  categorically  dismisses  all 
these  arguments  as  nonsense,  if  not 
downright  socially  dangerous.  His 
arguments  are  convincing,  his  con¬ 
clusions  logical.  If  Money  is  correct 
in  all  of  his  assertions,  it  could  be  that 
graham  crackers,  corn  flakes,  and 
four-letter  words  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  not  only  about  our  past  but  also 
about  our  future. 

Not  willing  to  just  case  aspersions 
at  past  and  present  advocates  of  the 
degeneracy  theory,  that  is,  theories 
that  claim  that  sex  is  at  the  root  of  all 
evil.  Money  offers  a  more  plausible 
theory  of  sex,  love,  and  health 
without  degeneracy.  Sex,  Money 
argues,  is  not  the  cause  of  social 
degeneration,  the  real  problem  lying 
in  the  lack  of  sex  education.  Finally, 
Money’s  theory,  unlike  those  of  his 
self-righteous  predecessors,  allows  for 
sex,  sex,  and  more  great  sex.  So  if 
you  feel  trapped  in  the  sexual 
quagmire  of  the  1980’s  or  if  you’re 
simply  interested  in  separating  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff,  this  book  is 
highly  recommended. 
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The  New  Edition 


Burroughs’  relic  reeks  with  monotony 


Queer 

By  William  S.  Burroughs 
Viking/Penguin,  132  pages.  S18.95 

BY  PAUL  EVANS 

Although  William  Burroughs’ 
writing  career  is  commonly  believed  to 
have  begun  with  Junkie,  which  was 
published  in  1954,  his  first  attempt  at 
serious  writing  was  actually  Queer, 
which  was  written  in  1951  but  witheld, 
self-evident  reasons,  from 
publication  until  last  year.  First  novels 
like  these  are  usually  only  of  interest 
to  die-hard  cultists  or  grubbing  grad 
students  hard-up  for  thesis  material. 
Tedious  and  turgid,  Queer  reveals  a 
Burroughs  still  groping  for  the 
nightmarish  vision  and  assured 
narrative  voice  he  employed  to  such 
devastating  effect  in  his  later  work. 

Nonetheless,  poet  John  Giorno, 
Burroughs’  fellow  tenant  and  frequent 
companion  on  the  performance  cir¬ 
cuit,  claims  that  Queer  is  to  be  valued 
for  its  candid  portrayal  of  the  artist 
on  the  threshold  of  encountering  his 
muse,  much  in  the  same  vein  of  Rem¬ 
brandt's  early  self-portraits.  Portrait 
of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Lizard? 
Might  as  well  be. 

Apparently  written  while  Burroughs 
was  undergoing  heroin  withdrawal, 
Queer  depicts  his  furtive  life  among 
Mexico  City’s  expatriate  queers  in  the 
late  1940’s,  ^ie  goes  into  bars  and  or¬ 
ders  drinks,  plenty  of  them.  He , 
bullshits  the'  waiters  and  his  fellow 
patrons.  He  ogles  boys,  lots  of  ’em. 
After  a  few  pages  of  this,  Lee, 
Burroughs’  '  pseudonymous 

protagonist,  develops  a  severe  case  of 
hotpants  for  one  Eugene  AJlerton, 
who,  like  Lee,  is  a  spectral,  vaguely 
creepy  figure  fulfilling  some  un¬ 
disclosed  destiny  in  the  sleazy  night- 
world  of  Mexico  City.  Allerton 
initially  refuses  Lee’s  clumsy  advan- 

;,  and  so  pretty  soon  he’s  back  to  his 
old  habits:  ogling  drinks,  ordering 
boys,  lusting,  hungering,  blithering. 


wiujtws. 
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Eventually  though,  Lee  entices  Alier- 
ton  to  come  away  with  him  on  a  trip 
into  the  Peruvian  jungle  to  look  for 
Yage,  an  indigenous  plant  with 
reputed  hallucinatory  and  telepathic 
properties.  Lee  pays  Allerton’s  expen¬ 
ses,  in  return  for  which  Allerton 
agrees  to  be  nice  to  Papa  twice  a 
week,  and  so  then  it’s  jungle  jamming 
for  cur  two  reptilian  Wham 
markons. 

Along  the  way,  Lee  pauses  oc¬ 
casionally  to  take  in  some  of  the  local 
colour  and  atmosphere.  Thrill  to  his 
pithy  observations  of  exotic  Quito! 
("A  cold  wind  from  the  mountains 
blew  rubbish  through  the  dirty  streets. 
The  people  waiked  by  in  gloomy 
silence.  Many  had  blankets  wrapped 
around  their  faces.”)  Marvel  at  the 
details  of  everyday  life  in  bustling 
Guayaquil!  (“Guayaquil  is  built  along 
a  river,  a  city  with  many  parks  and 
squares  and  statues.  The  parks  are  full 
of  tropical  trees  and  shrubs  and  vines. 


A  tree  that  fans  out  like  an  umbrella 
shades  the  stone  benches.  The  people 
do  a  great  deal  of  sitting.”) 

By  the  time  the  two  intrepid  adven¬ 
turers  hit  pulsating  Puyo  (“The  hotel 
room  in  Puyo  was  damp  and  cold. 
The  houses  across  the  street  were 
blurred  by  the  pouring  rain,  like  a  city 
under  water.”),  the  average  reader 
will  be  tern  by  a  violent,  searing  lust 
for  something  -  anything  -  to  happen. 
Surely  in  the  jungle  some  explosive  in¬ 
cident,  some  orgv  of  primitive  aban¬ 
don  will  occur  to  bring  this  plod¬ 
ding  mother  to  a  thrilling,  nerve-shat¬ 
tering  climax.  Wrong.  They  seek  out  a 
slightly  odd  American  botanist  who 
lives  with  his  wife  in  a  hut  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  jungle.  He  won’t  tell  them 
anything  about  Yage.  He  doesn’t  like 
them  and  sends  them  away.  The  End. 

“Lee  felt  the  aching  pain  of  desire 
in  his  lungs.  His  mouth  was  a  little 
open,  showing  his  teeth  in  the  half¬ 
snarl  of  a  baffled  animal.  He  licked 
his  lips.”  “Two  Mexican  adolescents 
walked  by,  their  arms  around  each 
other’s  necks.  He  looked  after  them, 
licking  his  dry,  cracked  lips.”  “Lee 
looked  at  them  openly,  a  cold,  hard 
stare  of  naked  lust.  He  felt  the  tearing 
ache  of  limitless  desire.”  That’s  about 
as  far  as  the  “queer”  part  of  this 
sorry  narrative  goes.  There  are  no 
episodes  of  copious  cocksucking,  no 
bouts  of  epic  cornholing  to  break  the 
monotony.  No  fist-fucking,  peeing 
rim-jobs  or  other  carnal  carnivals  to 
relive  the  tedium.  Even  when  Lee  does 
have  it  off  with  his  beloved,  the  poor 
bugger  doesn’t  seem  to  enjoy  it  much 
(“The  next  day  Lee  was  really  sick.”) 
Every  one  of  Lee’s  perceptions  are 
tainted  by  the  paranoia  and  hunger 
for  contact  brought  on  by  heroin 
deprivation.  “He  rode  out  to  the  river 
and  drank  a  soda,  and  watched  some 
boys  swimming  in  the  dirty  river.  The 
river  locked  as  if  nameless  monsters 
might  rise  from  the  green-brown 
water.  Lee  saw  a  lizard  two  feet  long 
run  up  the  opposite  bank.”  On  and 


on  and  on,  135  snooze-inducing  pages 
of  it. 

The  problem  with  this  isn’t  whether 
or  not  it  was  worth  writing  -  in  light 
of  Burroughs’  subsequent  career,  it 
probably  was.  In  its  total  absence  of 
dramatic  indicent,  facile  charac¬ 
terizations,  and  overly  laconic  prose, 
Queer  is  nevertheless  a  valuable 
working  through  of  some  bad 
emotional  residue  left  over  from 
Burroughs’  tragic  accidental  shooting 
of  his  wife  in  1951.  And  who  is  to 
deny  the  developing  artist  the  shadows 
of  his  mind  or  his  formative  pain? 
Those  interested  in  this  aspect  of 
Burroughs’  work,  would  do  well  to 
read  his  lengthy  -  and  fascinating  -  in¬ 
troduction  to  Queer  and  skip  the 
novel  altogether.  The  only  real  merits 
to  be  found  in  the  novel  are  in  the  all 
too  rare  flashes  of  mordant, 
imaginative  wit  that  anticipate  the 
hallucinatory  fantasies  of  works  like 
Naked  Lunch  through  to  The  Place  of 
Dead  Roads.  If  Burroughs  had  spent 
more  time  checking  out  Cornhole 
Gus’  Used  Slave  Lot,  he  might  have 
come  with  a  ripping  good  read,  but  as 
it  stands,  Queer  rarely  rises  above  the 
apprentice  work  of  the  dreariest  kind. 

No,  the  real  problem  with  Queer  is 
just  why  this  srnush  was  forced  into 
publication  in  the  first  place.  At 
$13.95  a  pop,  it’s  not  bargain  for 
anybody  except  tS^e  publishers,  who 
capitalize  on  a  trendy  author’s  name 
while  peddling  besUforgotten,  second- 
rate  bilge.  A  far  better  solution  would 
have  been  for  Penguin  to  have  made 
Queer  the  appendix  for  a  new  edition 
of  Junkie:  the  two1,  are  linked  tem¬ 
porally,  thematically,  and  stylistically, 
and  would  have  formed  an  adequate 
tandem  in  a  slightly  higher  priced 
paperback.  Oh  well,  as  Quentin  Crisp 
once  said,  nobody  really  loves  you 
when  you’re  old  and  gay.  Small  com¬ 
pensation  maybe,  but  at  least  William 
Burroughs  is  reaping  some  financial 
rewards  from  his  former  notoreity. 
Happy  New  Year,  Bill. 


World’s  Fair  slow  moving,  but  worthwhile 


World’s  Fair 

by  E.  L.  Doctorow 
Random  House,  $25.95 

»  BY  KAREN  HOFFMAN 

World's  Fair  portrays  the  innocence 
and  agony  of  life  in  the  1930’s  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a  young  boy.  The 
age  of  the  boy  and  the  times  in  which 
he  lives  are  depicted  so  vividly  that  all 
seems  believable.  Most  of  the 
narration  in  the  book  flows  from  the 
consciousness  of  a  young  boy,  Edgar, 
and  thus  Doctorow’s  style  is  ap¬ 


propriately  simple.  Doctorow  uses  his 
seeming  simplicity  of  thought  and 
language  to  make  observations  that 
are  often  very  lucid  and  even  very 
funny.  In  a  passage  like  the 
following,  Edgar  learns  about  the  up¬ 
coming  war  and  its  broadcasters 
through  listening  to  the  radio  with  his 
father.  “I  grew  to  recognize  the 
voices  of  these  men  and  the  products 
that  sponsored  them.  Gabriel  Heatter 
talked  about  gingivitis,  which  was  a 
fancy  name  for  bleeding  gums;  he 
passionately  described  the  advantages 
of  Forhans  toothpaste  for  this  con¬ 


dition  in  the  same  fervent  tones  with 
which  he  described  democracy’s  battle 
against  fascism.  If  you  didn’t  listen 
carefully,  you  might  think  that 
fascism  and  bleeding  gums  were  the 
same  thing." 

Net  only  does  one  get  Edgar’s  first¬ 
hand  impression  of  life  in  the  thirties, 
but  there  is  a  sense  as  well  of  the  child 
he  had  been,  and  the  man  he  has 
become.  One  arrives  at  a  state  of 
mind  in  which  memories  obscured  by 
the  haziness  of  childhood  are  shaped 
into  meaning  from  the  perspective  of 
a  later  age.  "You  didn’t  have  to 
broadcast  everything  yo  knew  all  at 
once,  but  could  reveal  it  suspencefully 
and  make  them  first  cry  out  in  fear, 
and  make  them  laugh,  and,  above  all, 
make  them  applaud,  when  they  finally 
saw  what  an  achievement  had  been 
yours  by  taking  on  so  well  and  ac¬ 
curately  the  comic  being  of  a  little 
kid.”  Besides  gaining  insight  into 
Edgar,  who  describes  himself  as  a 
“walking  dust  mop  of  emotions”,  one 
learns,  about  his  family.  One  views 
the  chaos  created  by  Dave,'  Edgar’s 
wildly  unpredictable  father,  who  while 
viewed  by  his  son  as  a  being  of  much 
style  with  an  appealing  zest  for  life,  is 
also  held  accountable  for  his  failure  to 
succeed  financially  in  life.  Like  many 
other  families  in  the  Great 
Depression,  Edgar's  family  is  being 
dragged  into  poverty.  Though  the 
physical  poverty  is  endurable,  it  is  the 
mental  and  emotional  poverty  created 
by  her  unsuccessful  and  sometimes 
uncaring  husband,  that  makes  one 


empathize  with  rose,  Edgar’s  mother. 
Once  beautiful  and  carefree,  she  now 
lives  a  life  of  drudgery  and  growing 
disillusionment  despite  her  efforts  to 
transcend  these  conditions.  The 
floundering  of  dreams  is  presented  in 
an  unsentimental  fashion  which  does 
not  exclude  hope  and  other  more 
positive  emotions  and  events  from 
alleviating  some  of  the  hardship 
found  in  the  family. 

World’s  Fair  depicts  the  joy  and 
bleakness  of  life  in  scenes  or  chapters 
that  are  more  like  cameos  than  plot 
developments.  The  World’s  Fair, 
which  Edgar  and  his  family  long  to 
visit,  represents  in  its  grandeur  and 
tawdriness  much  of  what  Edgar  ex¬ 
periences  on  a  more  mundane  level  in 
his  everyday  life.  It  is  at  the  Fair  that 
Edgar  learns  about  what  he  intuitively 
realizes  is  the  “crucial  secret”  of  life 
“so  carelessly  vouchsafed”,  while 
viewing  his  best  friend's  mother 
wrestle  in  a  tub  with  a  man  dressed  up 
as  Oscar,  the  Amorous  Octopus. 

Although  World’s  Fair  is  an  en¬ 
joyable  novel,  some  may  find  it  a  bit 
slow  moving  when  compared  to 
earlier  Doctorow  novels  such  as 
Ragtime,  Loon  Lake  and  Welcome  to 
Hard  Times.  World's  Fair  is  written 
in  a  more  conventional  style  than 
these  other  works.  Taken  on  its 
merits,  however,  World’s  Fair  is  wor¬ 
thwhile  reading,  but  one  may  be  ad¬ 
vised  to  wait  for  the  publication  of 
the  paperback  edition  rather  than 
purchasing  the  expensive  hardback. 
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Familiarity  breeds  success  for  Irving 


The  Cider  House  Rules 
By  John  Irving 

William  Morrow  and  Company,  560 
pages 

•  BY  RANDALL  PEARCE 

The  Cider  House  Rules  is  vintage 
John  Irving.  In  the  tradition  of  The 
World  According  to  Garp  and  The 
Hole I  New  Hampshire,  this  latest 
novel  is  a  rollicking  comedy  of  errors 
that  is  great  fun  to  read.  If  John  Ir¬ 
ving  has  hit  his  stride  in  this,  his  sixth 
novel,  it  is  in  the  message  rather  than 
in  the  writing  style  or  the  structure  of 
the  book.  AJ1  the  familiar  stuff  is 
here:  a  young  male  protagonist  with 
tenuous  family  roots,  blurred  sexual 
parameters  in  relationships,  abused 
and  resultingiy  bizarre  female  figures 
and  an  equally  imbalanced  cast  of 
minor  characters  who  practically  dan¬ 
ce  around  the  protagonist  in  a  series 
of  outlandish  coincidental  patterns. 
We  listen  to  the  same  amiable  voice 
which  we  associate  with  Irving.  Time 
is  still  maleable  and  confused. 
However,  the  message  of  The  Cider 
House  Rules  is  much  more  focused 
and  the  argument  more  sustained  than 
in  Irving’s  previous  novels.  He  creates 
a  swirling  eddy  of  thought  and 
emotion  by  sending  a  racing  current 
of  human  compassion  and  aspirations 
slamming  into  the  backwater  of 
American  values  held  in  the  middle 
decades  of  this  century.  As  his 
metaphor,  Irving  has  used  rules.  In 
effect,  he  contrasts  two  sets  of  rules: 
the  ones  that  are  made  for  us,  and  the 
ones  we  make  for  ourselves  and  live 
by.  By  the  end  of  the  novel,  a  clear 
victory  is  registered  by  the  code  most 
informed  by  human  compassion.  It  is 
a  code  which  runs  contrary  to  the 
rules  society  upholds  and  is  the  most 
difficult  to  achieve. 

Irving  shows  how  individuals 
become  heroes  when  they  overcome 
societal  rules  and  valiantly  take  their 
own  stand.  The  Cider  House  Rules  is 
full  of  heroes.  The  greatest  hero  of 
the  novel  is  its  main  character,  Homer 
Wells,  a  confirmed  orphan  and  reluc¬ 
tant  abortionist.  The  story  chronicles 
his  struggle  with  rules  others  have 
made  for  him  and  the  rules  he  must 
make  for  his  own  life.  Horner  takes 
his  theme  from  his  favourite  book, 
David  Copper  field-.  “‘Whether  I  shall 
turn  out  to  be  the  hero  of  my  own 
life,  or  whether  that  station  will  be 
held  by  anybody  else,  these  pages 
must  show.”  Dr.  Larch,  the  ob- 
stetrician-cum-abortionist-cumradmin- 

Homer  rides 

Lonesome  Dove 

B  Larry  McMurtry 


•  BY  DAVID  GORDON 

Cowboyana  has  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  for  popular  entertainment 
for  ovbr  one  hundred  years, 
nourishing  movies  and  television  when 
they  were  young,  even  appearing 
today  in  the  diverse  rhetoric  of  both 
clothing  and  political  advertising. 
Few  myths  are  more  ubiquitous  in 
American  than  that  of  the  ruggedly 
dividualistic  cowboy  riding  across  the 
antebellum  west.  From  black  and 
white  horse  operas  to  antiwestern 
movies  like  McCabe  and  Mrs.  Miller 
and  Cat  Ballou,  North  American 
culture  has  been  nurturing  this  ob¬ 
sessive  theme  in  a  rich,  largely  low 
brow,  soil.  Until  now.  With 
Lonesome  Dove,  Larry  McMurtry  has 
given  us  a  major  novel  that  is  the 
Odyssey  of  the  American  west,  an 


istralor  of  the  St.  Cloud’s  Orphanage 
where  Homer  lives,  actually  comes  to 
be  referred  to  as  “Saint  Larch”  later 
in  the  novel  when  it  becomes  dear 
that  he  is  leading  the  fight  against  a 
world  full  of  insensitive  rules.  He  fun¬ 
ctions  as  the  hero  of  heroes.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  is  Wally  Worthington, 
war  hero  and  Homer’s  chief  benefac¬ 
tor,  who  fails  victim  to  the  inane  rules 
of  combat.  Wally's  return  from  an 
apparent  battlefield  grave  to  grapple 
with  his  crippling  paralysis  symbolizes 
each  man’s  struggle  to  make  his  own 
peace  within  a  ruled  world. 

Irving  shows  that  the  rules  we  live 
by  arise  out  of  the  comedy  of  the 
human  situation.  In  The  Cider  House 
Rules ,  as  in  most  of  Irving’s  other  fic¬ 
tion,  we  find  mostly  black  comedy. 
As  Homer  watches  hjs  fourth  prospec¬ 
tive  adoptive  parents  perish  under  a 
log  drive  while  swimming,  he  comes 
to  accept  that  he  “bdonts  to  St. 
Cloud's”  and  that  he  must  make  him¬ 
self  “of  use”  if  he  is  going  to  stay  at 
the  orphanage.  It  is  of  course  against 
the  rules  for  a  boy  to  belong  to  an  or¬ 
phanage  rather  than  a  family,  but 
Homer  simply  replaces  the  traditional 
dictum  with  one  that  is  more  suited  to 
his  situation.  It  is  ironic  that  an  abor¬ 
tionist,  Doctor  Larch,  is  the  one  to 
dictate  the  first  and  foremost  of  the 
cider  house  rules — “to  be  of  use."  It 
is  to  this  axiom  that  Homer  returns  at 
the  end  of  the  novel.  His  return  is  on¬ 
ce  more  dictated  by  mishapenchance. 
Homer  mistakenly  advises  Dr.  Larch 
that  the  abortions  at  St.  Cloud’s  are 
about  to  be  exposed,  thus  sealing  his 
own  face  to  return  and  take  Larch’s 
place.  Homer  is  obliged  to  assume  the 
fabricated  identity  and  credentials  of 
Dr.  Fuzzy  Stone  to  “be  of  use”  once 
more  at  St.  Cloud’s. 

The  very  manner  in  which  the  most 
plausible  circumstances  combine  in 
the  most  unlikely  ways  in  The  Cider 
House  Rules  exemplifies  John  Irving 
at  his  finest.  This  young  American 
author  has  consistently  distorted 
reality  by  creating  a  funky,  displaced 
dreamland  which  is  more  real  than  the 
world  as  we  know  it.  the  reality  of 
John  Irving’s  worlds  are  centered 
smack  dab  in  the  centers  of  his 
protagonists’  consciences  rather  than 
in  some  mytho-geographical  world 
associated  with  place.  We  focus  on 
the  creative  and  imaginative  vortexes 
of  his  characters.  We  can  identify 
because  his  characters  are  so  real, 
almost  too  real  to  be  believed  at 
times.  Irving  portrays  worlds  of 
walking  ids  where  our  wildes  dreams 

the  range 


old-fashioned  realistic  novel  of  epic 
scope  which  weaves  from  the  gritty 
details  of  the  1870's  frontier  a 
tapestry  of  heroic  proportions. 

In  a  way  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Mr.  McMurtry  is  the  writer  to  finally 
pen  the  ultimate  opus  of  the  trail- 
drive.  Born  of  a  large  west  Texas 
family  that  he  has  described  as 
“cowboys  first  and  last”,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Murtry  wrote  a  vastly  panoramic  and 
interconnected  series  of  novels  in  the 
1970’s  ( Moving  On,  All  My  Friends 
Are  Going  To  Be  Strangers,  Terms  of 
Endearment,  and  Somebody ’s 
Darling)  and  has  worked  in 
Hollywood,  the  hotbed  of  horse 
operas,  with  such  successes  as  Hud 
and  Terms  of  Endearment.  But  in  the 
1980’s,  his  novels  have  been  either 
woefully  foreshadowed  ( The  Desert 
Rose)  or  occasionally  given  to  less¬ 
en— riveting  rambling  ( Caddilac 

Jack).  His  admirers  began  to-) 
wonder  whether  the  author1  >  juices 
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can,  and  do,  come  true.  It  is  tempting 
to  dismiss  Irving's  novels  as  satiated 
fantasy  when  the  plot  appears  to  have 
worked  itself  out  in  the  most  minute 
detail.  However,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  resolutions  of  his 
books  rarelV  reflect  the  protagonist’s 
conscious  desires  (which  are  the  mere 
dreams  of  us  fleshly  creatures).  The 
resolution  of  The  Cider  House  Rules , 
like  Irving’s  other  novels,  is  fraught 
with  the  pain  which  is  born  out  of 
black  comedy. 

To  take  a  step  back  and  cast  a ' 
retcrspective  glance  on  The  Cider 


House  Rules,  in  comparison  with 
Irving's  other  major  novels,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  not  much  has  changed.  If 
Irving  has  found  his  stride,  he  isn’t 
moving  forward  very  fast.  But  what 
Irving  has  done,  and  is  doing,  is  still 
great  fun.  The  wild  success  Irving  has 
experienced  in  the  last  few  years  has 
not  dulled  his  own  self-awareness. 
He  still  believes  in  what  he  is  doing 
and  he  seems  determined  to  keep  on 
doing  it.  In  the  closing  pages  of  The 
Cider  House  Rules,  Homer  reflects  on 
his  first  means  of  "being  of  use”  at 
St.  Cloud’s — reading  Great  Expec¬ 
tations  and  Jane  Eyre  to  the  younger 
orphans:  “Homer  Wells  saw  no  end 
to  the  insights  he  perceived  nightly,  in 
his  continuous  reading  Jane  Eyre,  and 
from  David  Copperfield  and  Great 
Expectations.  He  would  smile  to 
remember  how  he .  once  thought 
Dickens  was  ‘better  than'  Bronte. 
When  they  both  gave  such  huge  enter¬ 
tainment  and  instruction,  what  did  it 
matter?  he  thought — and  from  where 
comes  this  childish  business  of  ‘bet¬ 
ter’?” 

The  Cider  House  Rules  is  huge  en¬ 
tertainment  and  instruction.  And 
from  just  where  does  come  this 
childish  business  of  better? 

Randall  Pearce  is  a  published 
author  of  short  fiction  and  nonfic¬ 
tion.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Victoria 
College  and  will  be  shortly  pursuing 
further  studies  at  the  Instilut 
D' Etudes  Francoises  De  Touraine  in 
Tours,  France. 


An  age  of  reflection 


My  Present  Age 

By  Guy  Vanderbaeghe 

Bantam  Books,  241  pages,  $4.95  . 

•  BY  ELLEN  TULGHiNSKY 

But  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  refection  is  not  in  itself 
something  harmful,  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  necessary  to  work  through 
it  in  order  that  one’s  actions  should 
be  more  intensive. 

- Soren  Kierkegaard,  The  Present  Age 

The  Canadian  novel  My  Present 
Age  was  first  published  over  a  year 
ago  in  the  hard  cover  edition.  For¬ 
tunately  for  bargain  book  buyers,  this 
engaging  book  is  now  available  in 
paperback,  and  well  worth  the  low 
price.  The  author,  Guy  Van- 
derhaeghe,  invites  the  reader  to  share 
in  the  humorous  and  crazed  escapades 
of  Ed,  the  dishevelled  and  depressed 
narrator-leading  man  . as  he  reflects  on 
his  life.  The  character  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  3982  in  two  short  stories 
which  were  included  in  a  collection 
entitled  Man  Descending,  for  which 
Vanderhaeghe  received  great  praise. 
Ed  had  already  been  declining 
spiritually  and  physically  in  these 
stories,  and  in  My  Present  Age  the 
impending  break-up  with  his  wife  Vic¬ 
toria  becomes  a  reality.  Van¬ 
derhaeghe  excels  particularly  in  his 
portrayal  of  Ed  in  situations  of  dire 
despair  and  hopelessness,  and  his 
energy  is  poured  into  writing  satirical 
dialogue  and  showing  Ed  in  confron¬ 
tation  with  other  characters. 

In  one  case,  Ed  must  endure  his 
cranky  and  almost  deaf  downstairs 
neighbour  McMurtry,  who  views  Ed 
as  the  human  manifestation  of  all  that 
is  bad  in  the  world.  McMurtry's 
favourite  pastime  is  tuning  in  to  a 
radio  talk  show  hosted  by  the  self- 
important  Tom  Rollins.  McMurtry 
voices  his  complaints  about  Ed  over 
the  phone  to  this  invisible  higher 


authority:  "I  mean  Tom",  McMurtry 
said,  "what  can  be  done  about  these 
bums?  I  mean  to  say,  is  there 
somewhere  I  could  call  to  have  this 
here  character  looked  into?”  It  is  ho 
surprise  that  Ed  is  so  unstable  with 
such  a  decrepit  old  man  on  his  case. 

Ed  is,  however,  not  completely 
surrounded  by  insufferable  senior 
citizens.  He  receives  sympathy  from 
Marsha,  an  old  friend  of  his  estranged 
wife.  She  makes  a  plea  to  Ed  to 
abandon  his  despair  and  moodiness: 
“Ed,  learn  to  rely  on  others.  There 
are  none  of  us  so  strong  that  we  don’t 
need  help  at  some  point  in  our  lives. 

It  isn’t  wrong  to  lean  on  somebody 
else."  Ed  does  not  find  it  easy  to 
depend  on  others,  and  there  is  a  sense 
in  the  novel  that  he  is  trying  to  tran¬ 
scend  the  troubling  modern  world 
around  him,  and  to  form  his  own 
modified  world. 

In  his  pursuit  of  individuality  and 
peace  of  mind  Ed  inevitably  must  deal 
with  people  and  make  the  best  of  his 
surrounding  environment:  "Good 
resolutions,  it  seems,  require  good 
scenery.” 

Vanderhaeghe  does  provide  the 
“good  scenery"  for  the  reader.  Ed's 
blundering  character  often  under¬ 
mines  the  true  sensitivity  of  the 
others,  particularly  Marsha  and  Vic¬ 
toria.  But  this  is  Ed’s  neurosis.  His 
intense  obsession  with  attaining  an 
emotional  balance  comes  first  at  the 
expense  of  the  other’s  sentiments.  The 
characters  are  stereotyped  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  but  Vanderhaeghe’s 
special  knack  for  creating  witty 
dialogue  renders  their  characters  both 
unique  and  realistic. 

In  his  present  age,  Ed  may  be  seen 
as  both  a  very  entertaining  and  sad 
figure.  He  is  an  anxious  man  worthy 
of  sympathy  because  of  his 
weaknesses.  At  the  same  time,  Van¬ 
derhaeghe  is  deserving  of  cheers  for 
his  enlightening  and  enthusiastic  novel 
of  great  proportions. 


fhe  New  Edition 
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The  Cal  Who  Walks  Through  Walls 
By  Robert  A.  Heinlein 
Putnam,  382  pages,  S26.95 


BY  LOIS  MERMELSTEIN 

Have  you  ever  suffered  from 
paranoid  fantasies?  Have  you  ever 
been  convinced  everyone  is  Out  To 
Get  You?  This  novel  should  confirm 
your  worst  fears,  and  make  them 
seem  pale  in  comparison. 

Main  character  Richard  Ames  (at 
least,  this  is  the  name  he  is  using  as 
the  story  opens)  is  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  an  evening  out 
when  a  man  sits  down  at  his  table 
uninvited,  tries  to  persuade  Ames  to 
kill  someone,  and  is  himself  killed. 

After  this,  things  steadily  become 
more  confusing  while  accelerating  to 
breathtaking  speed.  In  short  order 
"Ames"  is  married,  evicted  from  his 
apartment,  evicted  from  his  wife's 
apartment,  and  hunted  for  the  murder 


Heinlein’s  latest:  paranoia? 


of  the  man  at  his  table.  He  escapes 
from  the  orbital  habitat  he  lives  in  in 
a  rented  spacecraft,  only  to  have  the 
vehicle  prove  itself  a  clunker  worthy 
of  Murphy's  Law  (whatever  can  go 
wrong,  will).  Rescued  from  a  crash 
landing  on  the  moon,  he  is  once  again 
welcomed  and  hunted  by  various 
groups  of  people,  apparently  without 
reason.  This  all  may  sound 
preposterous,  but  it  makes  perfect 
sense  while  it  is  actually  happening. 
Gaze  in  awe  as  Grand  Master  Heinlein 
takes  on  a  magician’s  aspect,  juggling 
so  many  balls  in  the  air  that  one  not 
only  wonders  how  long  he  can  keep 
this  up,  but  just  what  the  heil  really  is 
going  on. 

Of  course,  what  the  hell  is  really 
going  on  is  a  crucial  problem  for  the 
reader.  The  first  half  of  the  novel, 
described  above,  has  almost  no 
relation  to  the  second  half,  in  which 
various  characters  from  previous 
Heinlein  novels  try  their  hands  at  per¬ 
suading  Ames  to  undertake  a 


Alien  invasion 


Footfall 

By  Larry  Niven  and  Jerry  Pournelle 
Del  Rey  Books,  495  pages,  S25.50 

•  BY  LOIS  MERMELSTEIN 

Disaster,  anyone? 

But  it’s  not  just  a  disaster  novel. 
There  is  adventure.  There  is  war. 
There  are  aliens  who  want  Earth,  just 
like  in  War  of  the  Worlds.  There  are 
Americans,  Russians,  and  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war.  There  are  ordinary 
people  stirred  in  to  make  the  plot 
down-to-earth,  and  science  fiction 
writers  for  their  fans  to  have  fun  iden¬ 
tifying.  All  the  elements  are  here,  and 
more. 

The  plot  is  actually  fairly  straight¬ 
forward.  Aliens  are  coming  towards 
earth.  The  Americans  and  Russians 
send  ambassadors  to  meet  the  aliens 
in  orbit,  but  the  aliens  are  in  no  mood 
to  exchange  greetings  and  the  secrets 
of  the  universe.  Instead,  they  want 
Earth  for  their  own. 

The  story  elaborates  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  fight  against  the 
aliens  through  the  eyes  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  cast  of  characters.  Wherever 
things  are  happening,  there  will  yea 
find  someone  familiar,  ready  to  per¬ 
sonalize  the  story.  There  are  a  lot  of 
them,  but  they  are  sufficiently  well 
described  that  it  is  not  too 
difficult  to  keep  them  straight. 

The  aliens  are  especially  well 
drawn,  except  for  their  almost  un¬ 
pronounceable  names.  They  have 
hopes,  fears,  beliefs,  and  sensible 
motives,  just  as  the  humans  do.  Niven 
and  Pournelle  have  thought  enough 
about  alien  psychology  to  let  the  idea 
come  across  that  the  aliens  aren’t  just 
being  vicious  because  they  like  it  that 
way.  Instead,  their  nastyness  comes 
mostly  because  humans  and  aliens 
have  very  different  ideas  of  the 
meaning  of  surrender. 

Yes,  there  is  meat  here.  Beyond  the 
story  are  the  real  dilemmas  of  the 


dangerous  mission.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  events  of  the  first  half  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  about  one  page  {almost  as 
an  afterthought)  during  the  persuasio 
process,  and  only  some  of  the  final 
loose  ends  are  only  unsatisfactorily 


resolved  on  the  very  last  page.  Some 
ethers  are  never  resolved  at  ail  (no 
doubt  to  leave  material  for  future 
novels). 

Don’t  get  me  wrong.  The  book  is  a 
lot  of  fun  to  read,  especially  if  you’ve 
already  been  exposed  to  some  of 
Heinlein’s  work.  Dialogue  is  fast, 
snappy,  and  always  entertaining,  and 
events  move  along  at  a  breathtaking 
pace.  If  you  have  previously  read  The 
Rolling  Slones,  The  Moon  is  a  Harsh 
Mistress,  and/or  The  Number  of  Ike 
Beast,  you  have  the  bonus  of  wat¬ 
ching  and  enjoying  as  Antes  becomes 
more  and  more  confused  at  events 
only  fully  explained  in  the  previous 
novels. 

In  short,  this  is  a  novel  for  the 
Heinlein  junkie,  alert  for  the  most 
subtle  of  dues  and  already  old  friends 
with  many  of  the  characters.  To  the 
junkie,  this  is  a  joy  to  read,  a  novel 
that  will  still  be  nagging  for  thought 
long  after  the  last  page  has  been  tur¬ 
ned. 

If  you  have  never  read  a  Heinlein 
novel  before,  don't  start  with  this 
one.  If  you  do,  you  will  be  enter¬ 
tained  (the  man  just  cannot  write 
boring)  but  you  will  probably  find  the 
work  not  really  a  story,  and  more  a 
collection  of  paranoid  scenes. 


Close  encounters 


aliens’  human  hostages,  the  President 
resolving  to  use  nuclear  weapons,  and 
the  people  around  the  President  pon¬ 
dering  whether  or  not  the  aliens  can 
be  trusted  to  keep  a  conditional 
surrender  (a  concept  new  to  the  in¬ 
vaders). 

However,  these  do  not  overwhelm 
the  plot,  itself,  which  is  very  well  told. 
Things  move  quickly,  and  it’s  very 
easy  to  become  hooked.  The  battle 
scenes  in  particular  are  very  well 
done.  The  characters  are  believable, 
and  one  can  sympathize  with  their 
problems. 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  considerably 
better-than-average  disaster  novel,  this 
one  is  for  you.  If  you’re  looking  for 
well-done  hard  science  fiction,  this  is 
it.  If  you’re  looking  for  a  good  story, 
science  fiction  or  not,  you’ll  find  it 
in  these  pages.  Enjoy. 

Note:  check  your  copy  carefully. 
Mine  had  30  missing  pages  in  the 
middle. 


Contact 
By  Carl  Sagan 

Simon  and  Schuster,  432  pages,  $25.95 
winning  The  Dragons  of  Eden.  His 


•  BY  ANGELO  VESOVSK1 

Dr.  Carl  Sagan  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  popular  science  writer  since  the 
death  of  Jacob  Bronowski  in  3975. 
His  books  include  Cosmos,  the  best 
selling  science  book  ever  written; 
Broca’s  brain;  and  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  The  Dragon  s  of  Eden. His 
latest  book  however,  is  fiction. 

In  Contact,  Dr.  Sagan  has  imagined 
the  greatest  adventure  of  all— contact 
with  an  alien  intelligence. 

Alien  intelligence  however,  is  not 
what  the  book  is  about.  Sagan  shows 


far  more  concern  with  the  growth  of 
the  fundaraenalist  movement  in  the 
United  States.  Contact  seems  to  be  a 
rewrite  of  Bronowski’s  essay  A  Sense 
of  Future .  Sagan,  as  Bronowski 
before  him  hates  the  dogmatic 
fanaticism  of  religious  and  political 
faith. 

With  Contact,  Dr.  Sagan  can  take 
his  place  alongside  Naom  Chomsky  as 
a  spokesman  for  the  pursuit  of  truth 
yia  a  verifiable  method,  and  against 
the  emergence  of  Newspeak. 

This  novel  is  highly  recommended. 
It  has  a  good  plot,  an  excellent  central 
character,  and  a  message  that  is  wor¬ 
thwhile,  Welcome  to  the  anti¬ 
establishment  side  Dr.  Sagan.  We 
could  use  you. 


Revolution  in  N.Y. 


Night  of  Power 

By  Spider  Robinson 

Baen  Books,  287  pages,  $21.50 

•  BY  LOIS  MERMELSTEIN 

This  novel  cooks.  Hooked  from  the 
first  paragraph,  one  is  left  helplessly 
turning  pages,  unable  to  put  the  book 
down  until  the  last  one  is  reached. 
During  a  break  for  air,  I  wondered  in 
awe  just  how  long  Robinson  could 
keep  this  up;  all  the  way  through  a 
screaming  conclusion  and  even 
beyond,  it  seems. 

The  story  is'  relatively  straightfor¬ 
ward.  There  are  no  spaceships,  aliens, 
or  almost  any  other  of  the  standard 
science  fiction  stage  props.  What  we 
have  instead  is  a  straight-line  ex¬ 
trapolation  of  a  present-day  situation, 
and  its  effects  cn  one  family  caught 
up  in  the  results. 

The  scene  is  New  York  City,  the 
year  1996.  russell  and  Dena  Grant, 
and  their  thirteen  year  old  daughter 
Jennifer,  normally  Haligonians,  have 
arrived  in  Manhattan  for  three  mon¬ 
ths.  Russell  is  white.  Dena  is  black. 
Jennifer,  Russell’s  white  daughter  of  a 


previous  marriage,  is  a  genius. 

As  the  three  of  them  arrive  in  New 
York,  racial  tension  is  rising  as  an 
American  war  in  Africa  drags  on.  At¬ 
tacked  in  Harlem  on  their  first  day  in 
the  city,  they  are  rescued  by  Michael, 
a  charismatic  black  leader.  Unknown 
to  the  Grants,  Michael  is  planning 
what  he  sees  as  the  only  way  to  ensure 
the  survival  of  American  blacks  as  a 
people — a  revolution,  known  as  the 
Night  of  Power.  The  grants  become 
involved,  playing  important  roles  in 
the  struggle  almost  by  accident. 

The  above  is  only  a  bare-bones 
outline.  To  give  away  any  more  would 
be  to  spoil  the  suspense,  as  the  plot 
twists  and  turns  its  way  to  its  end. 

Read  this  book.  The  characters  are 
three-dimensional,  not  cardboard,  the 
plot  almost  too  real,  the  writing  ex¬ 
cellent.  One  warning:  there’s  raw 
meat  here.  Not  only  will  you  enjoy 
yourself,  you  will  also  be  enlightened, 
as  the  many  ramifications  of  racism 
are  made  abundantly  clear.  You  will 
come  away  with  food  for  thought  as 
well  as  the  memory  of  a  damn  good 
story. 

Read  this  book. 


v  Edition 
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Martinez:  nice  guys  finish  last 


From  Worst  to  First 
By  Buck  Martinez 

Fitzenry  &  Whiteside,  179  pages, 
S9.95 

•  BY  MARK  RISMAN 

Buck  Martinez  is  a  nice  guy.  It’s 
reflected  throughout  his  new  book, 
and  it’s  preceisely  why  there  isn’t 
many  interesting  and  fresh  stories 
contained  in  this  work. 

Recently,  there  have  been  many 
baseball  books  released  that  are  bor¬ 
derline  slanderous.  They  contain  a  lot 
of  mudslinging;  to  make  as  much 
money  as  possible.  Buck  isn’t  in  it 
for  the  money.  He  has  no  grudges. 
His  purpose  in  writing  this  book  is  to 


tell  a  truly  heroic  story  of  an  expan¬ 
sion  team’s  climb  from  a  paper  clip 
and  an  empty  desk,  to  the  American 
League’s  Eastern  Division  Championship 
ship  in  9  years  time. 

For  anyone  who  hasn’t  fanatically 
followed  the  Jays  for  the  last  few 
years,  the  book  may  contain  new  ex¬ 
periences,  and  a  new  insight  into  the 
life  of  a  major  league  ball  player.  It 
may  tell  them  more  about  their 
favourite  Blue  Jay  player.  But,  for 
someone  like  myself,  who  has  barely 
missed  a  Blue  Jay  article  in  5  years, 
there  simply  isn’t  anything  new  here. 
Buck  seems  unwilling  to  write  about 
much  behind  the  scenes.  I  fee!  most 
Blue  Jay  reporters  could  have  written 
just  as  accurate  an  account. 

It's  not  that  I  didn't  enjoy  the 


book.  How  could  any  Blue  Jays  fan 
not  enjoy  reading  once  again  about 
the  “Drive  of  *85”.  It  was  a  magical 
journey  for  long  suffering  Toronto 
sports  fans. 

The  statistical  appendix  at  the  back 
of  the  book  is  fantastic.  There  is 
everything  you  would  want  to  know 
about  the  Blue  Jay  front  office, 
Exasperation  Stadium,  and  a  detailed 
account  of  new  Blue  Jay  records  and 
the  season  in  general,  game  by  game. 

The  book  itself  is  full  of  many 
wonderful  action  photos,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  winter  blahs,  I  would 
recommend  it  to  anyone  longing  for 
the  smell  of  fresh  cut  grass  and  the 
sound  of  the  crack  of  the  bat. 


Your  father  did  say  he  expected  some  per 
You've  always  depended  ©n  tong  Distance  to  put  you  in 
touch  with  those  hot-so-near  tout  dear  to  you.  Now,  calling 
tong  Distance  could  put  you  in  touch  with,  a  new  1986 
Fiero  Sport  Coupe,  in  Telecom  Canada's  national 
"‘Student  tong  Distance  Contest"’  Two  students, 

Use  Basse  and  Garth  Sam,  have  already  won  Fieros. 

And  two  more  stude  n  ts  will  talk  themsel  ves  into  a  brand 
new,  mid-engine  Pontiac  FieroSport  Coupe  this  spring. 


formance  out  of  you  this  term,  didn’t  he? 
Here's  'how.  Make  3  Long  Distance  calls,  record  the 
numbers  you  called  on  one  of  our  entry  forms,  send  it 
along  and  you're  in  business.  Each  additional  set  of 
three  cats  makes  you  eligible  to  enter  again.  6ut  hurry, 
the  test  draw  will  be  'held  on  March  1 2, 5986.  It  may  not  be 
the 'kind  of  performance  Dad  had  in  mind,  but  then  he 
didn't  really  specify  did  he? 


TALK  YOURSELF 
ilTOAFIERYFIERQ 


Final  draw  date:  March  12*1986. 


Please  enter  me  in  the  Student  Long  Distance  Contest. 


Make  3  Long  Distance  calls,  enter  the  numbers  you  called  on 
this  erstry  (orm,  send  it  along  end  you  could  be  one  ot  two 
fortunate  students  to  win  a  fiery  Pontiac  Fiero. 

Each  additional  set  of  3  calls  makes  you  eligible  to  enter 
again.  So  go  ahead,  talk  yourself  into,  a  fiery  Fiero. 

Area  code  Number  called  Date  called 


Name _ — - - - 

Address - - - AP,~ 


C:ty - - - Prov- — 

Postal  code _ - _ Telephone  No - — . 

rosiai  -  (WtwSvouMfiberaieNK*) 


College  or  Univ.  attending - - - 

I  have  read  the  contest  rules  and  agree  to  abide  by  them. 


Signature. 


Tuesday,  January  14,  1986 
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The  world  through  the  eyes  of  a  reporter 


Looking  For  Trouble 
By  Peter  Worthington 
Key  Porter  Books,  478  pages,  SI 2.95 

•  BY  NIGEL  MILLER 

While  his  arrogance  may  have  been 
slightly  overbearing  and  his  con¬ 
troversial  views  at  times  even  offen¬ 
sive,  Peter  Worthington  has  always 
written  with  a  degree  of  lucidity  and 
.courage  one  rarely  finds  among 
modern  journalists.  With  his  latest  ef¬ 
fort,  an  updated  paperback  edition  of 
Looking  For  Trouble,  Worthington 
continues  to  be  his  traditionally 
unrepentant  self.  Though  the  new 
chapters  regarding  his  political  defeat 
and  his  firing  from  the  Toronto  Sun 
add  little  to  the  original  cloth  edition, 
Worthington’s  vivid  account  of  his 
own  remarkable  career  as  a 
newspaperman  is  still,  without 
question,  an  extremely  relevant  and 
entertaining  portrayal. 

Born  and  raised  in  the  Fort  Osbor¬ 
ne  Barracks  on  the  Canadian  Prairies, 
Worthington  was  forced  to  learn 
quickly  the  advantages  of 
aggressiveness  and  resilience.  He 
could  barely  walk  when  he  was  taken 
out  to  the  ranges  in  Winnipeg  for  his 
military  baptism  and  put  behind  a 
Vickers  machine  gun  to  fire  a  belt  at  a 
target.  Within  a  few  years  he  was 
making  regular  trips  in  the  back  of 
armoured  vehicles  on  army 
maneuvers.  The  soldiers  threw  him 
the  occasional  peanut  butter  or 
bologna  sandwich  when  he  got 
restless.  Worthingtion’s  youth  ob¬ 
viously  provided  the  source  for  his 
own  unconcious  spirit  of  adventure,  a 
trait  that  was  to  characterize  many  of 
his  future  endeavours. 

His  only  ambition  being  to  avoid  a 
nine  to  five  desk  job,  Worthington 
happened  upon  journalism  by  chance. 
Given  the  opportunity  by  publisher 
John  Bassett  to  be  the  now-defunct 
Toronto  Telegram’ s  main  roving 
reporter,  Worthington  began  a  career 
that  would  literally  take  him  around 


the  world. 

Having  recounted  his  adolescent 
highlights,  Worthington  takes  his 
readers  on  a  lively  and  provocative 
journey  through  recent  history,  a 
voyage  written  with  the  usual  Wor¬ 
thington  flare.  His  early  Telegram 
years  were  spent  for  the  most  part 
covering  wars,  coups  and  revolutions 
in  Korea,  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Congo,  New 
Guinea,  China-lndia,  Israel-Egypt, 
Biafra,  Czechoslavakia  and  Vietnam. 
There  were,  however,  a  number  of 
assignments  in  countries  where  civil 
unrest  and  oppression  provided  the 
main  story  line,  including  Algeria, 
Angola,  South  Africa  and  the  USSR 
Never  one  to  shy  away  from  a 
challenge,  Worthington  also  attem¬ 
pted  to  communicate  with  prehistoric 
tribes  in  central  New  Guinea,  helped 
arrange  for  a  woman’s  defection  from 


the  Soviet  Union,  and  encountered 
Tibetans  in  the  Chinese  Himalayas 
who  were  seeing  white  people  for  the 
first  time. 

While  he  does  attribute  a  great  deal 
of  his  success  as  a  reporter  to 
cockiness  and  perserverance,  Wor¬ 
thington  concentrates  very  little  on  the 
ins  and  outs  of  journalism,  and  in¬ 
stead  presents  his  experiences  in  an 
almost  documentary  fashion.  He 
recalls  the  stories  that  probably  never 
made  it  to  the  newspapers,  such  as  his 
visit  in  1962  to  the  2500  bed 
Mustapha  Hospital  in  Algeria,  where 
“buckets  with  the  ends  of  amputated 
legs  and  arms  would  line  the 
corriders,  awaiting  disposal,  and  the 
wards  were  so  crowded  and  beds  in 
such  short  supply  that  corpses  were 
placed  under  the  beds  they  died  in 
while  new  patients  would  be  put  in  the 
beds.”  The  police  seemed  to  cast  a 
blind  eye  to  the  violence  around  them, 
and  tended  to  pay  very  little  attention 
as  an  average  of  140  cold-blooded 
assassinations  took  place  a  day. 

Then  there  was  Canada’s  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Africa,  J.J.  hurley,  who 
told  Worthington  in  an  interview  that 
“apartheid  was  not  really  separation 
or  segregation,  but  “equalism.”  For¬ 
ce  was  needed,  he  said,  “to  help  them 
(the  blacks)  in  spite  of  themselves.” 
Worthington,  to  his  own  discredit 
perhaps,  decided  not  to  file  the  story 
that  probably  would  have  shattered 
Hurley’s  hitherto  honorable  career. 

While  his  eyes  had  never  been 
closed  to  violence,  Worthington  could 
not  help  but  be  appalled  (nor  could 
his  readers)  by  the  atrocities  in  Por¬ 
tugal’s  overseas  empire  of  Angola. 
Refugees  told  horror  stories  of 
terrorists  who  customarily  sawed  their 
white  victims  in  half  lengthwise  in  a 
logging  mill  and  forced  parents  to 
consume  the  flesh  of  their  newly  born 
offspring.  Such  violence  was  met  by 
savage  reprisals.  On  one  occasion 
Worthington  observed  a  policeman 
sitting  at  a  nearby  table  calmly  taking 
notes  as  a  black  man  crashed  through 
the  awning  of  a  sidewalk  cafe  to  the 
pavement,  having  been  dropped  from 
the  top  of  a  six  story  building. 

Many  of  the  people  Worthington 
met  during  his  career  were  not 
without  notoriety.  There  was  Iraq’s 
ill-fated  dictator  Brigadier  Abdel 
Karim  Kassem,  Egypt’s  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser,  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  In¬ 
dia,  The  Congo’s  Colonel  Joseph 
Mobutu,  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer, 
among  others.  Moreover,  he  was  one 
of  a  few  select  journalists  to  interview 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan;  was  among 
the  small  crowd  around  President 
Jack  Kennedy’s  assassin,  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald,  when  he  was  in  turn  slain  by 
Jack  Ruby;  and  befriended  Igor 
Gouzenko,  who  died  without  acclaim 
after  enduring  a  life  of  secrecy  in 
Canada  when  he  revealed  a  massive 
Soviet  spy  ring. 

Throughout  his  work,  Wor¬ 
thington’s  views  are  certainly  candid 
and  unrevised.  Having  at  one  point 
been  the  only  Canadian  foreign 
correspondent  based  in  the  Soviet 
Union  he  had  some  basis  from  which 
to  conclude  that  the  Soviet  system  was 


Sources  for  this  month’s  Index 
1  Fundamentals  of  Biological  An¬ 
thropology;  2,3  Comet;  4,5  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation;  6,7  Com¬ 
pany  of  Adventurer's;  8  Mosquito 
Racer;  9  Face  of  Battle;  10  Son  of  the 
Morning  Star;  11  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences;  12,13  Goddess;  14  The 
Destroying  Angel;  15,16  World’s 
Almanac;  17  Looking  For  Trouble 
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one  of  “relentless  gloom,  cheating, 
corruption  and  meanness”.  He  is 
amazed  by  the  fact  that  they  still  can¬ 
not  “adequately  house,  clothe  and 
feed  their  own  people”.  Wor¬ 
thington,  as  one  might  expect,  was 
not  at  all  popular  in  the  east. 

When  Worthington  returns  at  the 
end  of  his  book  to  talk  about  his 
political  failings  and  his  dismissal  (or 
banishment)  from  the  Sun,  there  is  an 
unfortunate  sense  of  bitterness  in  his 
writing.  One  gets  the  feeling  that 
Worthington  felt  he  deserved  a  better 
fate.  As  a  result,  the  added  chapters 
in  the  paperback  edition  tend  to  be 
written  from  a  somewhat  biased 
viewpoint  and,  in  fact,  do  not  match 
the  quality  of  the  rest  of  the  book. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  Worthington  took  a  shot  at 
becoming  a  member  of  Parliament 
simply  by  being  honest.  His  only 
campaign  promise  was  that  he  would 
try  to  get  his  constituents  more  in¬ 
volved  in  the  political  process,  and 


Always  on  location,  Worthington  awaits  a 
Nigerian  counterattack  in  Owerri 


with  such  a  platform  he.  almost  suc¬ 
ceeded.  “The  creed  that  the 
politician’s  first  duty  is  to  get  elected, 
his  second  duty  to  get  re-elected”,  he 
says,  “has  to  change  if  the  country  is 
to  progress  and  improve.”  Wor¬ 
thington  was  undoubtedly  too  for¬ 
thright  and  sincere  to  become  a  suc¬ 
cessful  politician.  The  loss  may  have 
been  our  own  rather  than  his. 

While  the  added  pages  appear  to  be 
slightly  rushed  and  even  rather  badly 
edited,  they  nevertheless  serve  to  paint 
a  sad  but  accurate  picture.  In 
Canada,  it  seems,  one  must  inevitably 
be  a  fence-sitter  in  order  to  attain 
respect.  Worthington  had  been  a 
lively  and  outspoken  personality,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  Canada's 
most  competent  professionals  working 
in  a  field  in  which  mediocrity  often 
flourishes.  Yet,  having  reached  the 
peak  in  his  often  brilliant  career, 
Worthington  was  shuffled  away  into 
obscurity  by  a  country  that  has  loo 
often  been  slow  to  acknowledge  ex¬ 
cellence. 

"Looking  For  Trouble”  is  not  only 
a  thoroughly  absorbing  window  on 
the  world.  It  is  also  testimony  to 
Worthington’s  own  optimistic  theory 
regarding  the  indestructablility  of  the 
human  spirit.  While  he  is  understan¬ 
dably  disillusioned  by  a  society  that 
has  relegated  him  to  the  status  of  a  no 
n-entity,  he  is  prepared  to  rise  to  the 
challenge.  Despite  all  of  the  evil  he 
has  witnessed  around  the  globe  and  at 
home,  he  manages  to  retain  a  bright 
and  enthusiastic  outlook  for  the 
future. 
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Cosell: 


it’s  only  a  game 


I  Never  Played  the  Game 
By  Howard  Cosell 

William  Morrow  &  Company, 
Inc., 350  pages,  $18.95 

•  BY  ANGELO  VESOVSKI 

On  October  31,  1517  Martin 
Luther  posted  his  Ninety-five  Theses 
on  the  Castle  Church  door  in  Witten¬ 
berg.  It  was  an  act  of  criticism  and 
defiance  which  brought  down  an 
established  religious  institution  and 
forced"  it  to  reform  or  fade  into  ob¬ 
scurity. 

Four  centuries  after  Luther,  the 
publication  of  I  Never  Played  the 
Game  unleashed  a  powerful  and  relen¬ 
tless  attack  against  the  modern  day 
semi-religious  institutions  of 
professional  sports. 

Just  as  Luther  argued  against  the 


preaching  of  indulgences  by  showing 
the  absurdity  of  the  postulates  on 
which  the  practice  was  based.  Cosell 
argues  against  the  ‘Syndrome’  by  ex¬ 
posing  the  erroneous  postulates  which 
have  created  it. 

The  postulates  include  the  san- 
crosanctity  of  the  game,  the  position 
of  the  athelete  as  a  hero,  and  the  san¬ 
ctity  of  sports  and  the  sport  form. 
Cosell  repeatedly  shows  how  these 
postulates  are  used  by  sport  com- 
misioners,  network  executives,  the 
jocks,  and  the  journalists  who  make 
their  living  from  the  sport  industry. 

Cosell  does  not  spare  anyone  in  his 
book,  but  the  NFL  and  its  com- 
misioner  Pete  Roselle  seem  to  be  the 
main  target.  To  illustrate  the  decline 
the  NFL  he  contrasts  two  funerals  a 
decade  apart;  those  of  Caroll  Rosesi- 
bloom  and  Vince  Lombardy. 


“Across  a  single  decade,  those  ser¬ 
vices  seemed  to  me  to  mark  a  tran¬ 
sformation  from  dignity  and  majesty 
to  vulgarity  and  burlesque— and  to 
serve  as  a  metaphor  for  the  decline  of 
the  National  Football  League.” 

Cosell’s  most  vicious  attack  is 
against  Pete  Roselle,  the  man  who  is 
held  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the 
NFL’s  lawsuit  against  A!  Davis,  the 
owner  of  the  L.A.  (formerly  Oakland) 
Raiders.  Although  Mr.  Cosell  views 
Roselle  as  the  most  effective  com¬ 
missioner  in  NFL  history,  he  charges 
Roselle  with  taking  a  legally  and 
morally  erroneous  position  on  A1 
Davis'  move  from  Oakland  to  Los 
Angeles.  The  lost  lawsuit  is  expected 
to  cost  the  NFL  over  S50  million. 

The  professional  boxing  establish¬ 
ment  is  charged  with  being  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  making  money  than  with 


the  safety  of  the  atheletes  who  have 
raised  the  sport  to  its  lofty  status. 
Cosell  claims  that  the  World  Boxing 
Association  (WBA)  and  the  World 
Boxing  Council  (WBC)  of  being  a 
marketing  agencies  for  the  big  net¬ 
works.  In  turn,  he  charges  the  net¬ 
works  as  being  unethical  in  their 
sports  business  operations. 

Mr  Cosell  states  that  the  networks 
have  raised  the  status  of  sport  to 
a  mythical  plane;  a  status  which  is 
not  deserved. 

Cosell' s  much  publicised  of  Dandy 
Don  Meiredith,  O.J.  Simpson  and 
the  sport’s  demi-god  Frank  Gifford  is 
somewhat  insignificant.  Long-time 
observers  of  .Monday  Night  Football 
have  known  for  quite  some  time  what 
Frank's  andDon’s  shortcomings  are, 
and  the  Juice  has  been  criticised  by 
most  media  observers  who  feel  that  he 
is  not  qualified  to  be  on  the  air  on  a 
weekly  basis. 

I  Never  Played  the  Game  has 
several  flaws,  the  major  of  which  is 
Mr.  Cosell's  unwillingness  to  let  the 
reader  in  on  his  more  private  side.  His 
feelings  of  betrayal  and  pain  due  to  a 
lack  of  public  recognition  come 
through,  but  as  with  most  modern 
autobiographical  works,  /  Never 
Played  the  Game  is  too  impersonal 
forthis  columnists  tastes. 

The  shortcomings  of  this  book, 
however,  are  too  minor  to  take  away 
from  its  importance.  It  is  a  work 
which  should  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits,  not  on  the  reader’s  feelings 
towards  its  author.  If  it  is,  Mr.  Cosell 
may  finally  get  the  recognition  wich 
he  deserves  and  which  is  long  overdue. 


Aboriginal  Rights 

cooUcued  from  page  4 

names.  We  must  learn  where  we  live. 
We  must  learn  to  make  them  our 
own.  We  must  make  them  our  new 
home".  But  another  replies,  with  old 
fashioned  determinaion:  “I  know 
where  |  live’’.  So  do  the  aboriginal 
people  of  Canada. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Chamberlin  is  Principal  of 
New  College,  and  served  on  the  Royal 
Commission  investigating  aboriginal 
rights  and  the  •  Mackenzie  Valley 
pipeline 


The  Unsavory  Side  of  Monroe 
“Pseudo-journalistic  gossip” 


Goddess:  The  Secret  Lives  of  Marilyn 
Monroe 

By  Anthony  Summers 
Victor  Gollancz  Ltd.,  414  pages 
•BY  SCOTT  HARDIE 


Monroe  in  death 

She  was  born  on  June  1,  1926  in 
Los  Angeles  General  Hospital  as 
Norma  Jcane  Mortenson.  She  grew 
up  to  be  an  American  legend,  the 
quintessential  sex  goddess.  On  August 
4,  1962,  she  was  found  dead  in  her 
suburban  home.  Ostensibly,  a  fatal 
combination  of  pills  and  alcohol  was 
the  cause  of  the  tragedy.  Marilyn 
Monroe  had  committed  suicide  at  the 
age  of  36. 


This  is  old  news,  but  it  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  news  that  inspired  British 
author  Anthony  Summers  to  write  yet 
another  biography  about  Marilyn  I 
Monroe.  In  fact,  the  book  is  a  vast 
collection  of  gossip  that  Summers  ties 
together  in  a  pseudo-journalistic 
manner.  What  Summers  presents,  if 
the  gossip  is  at  all  truthful,  is  an  un¬ 
savory  side  of  Marilyn  Monroe.  Once 
at  a  New  York  party,  Marilyn  took 
part  in  a  game  in  which  she  had  to  say 
what  she  wanted  most  in  the  world. 
Her  reply  was  that  she  would  like  “to 
put  on  her  black  wig,  pick  up  her 
father  in  a  bar,  and  have  him  make 
love  to  her.  Then  she’d  say,  ‘How  do 
you  feel  now  to  have  a  daughter 
you’ve  made  love  to?”’  This  is  what 
Summers  and  his  reliable  (?)  source 
would  have  the  reader  believe.  But 
there  is  more!  Interspersed 

throughout  the  book  are  tales  of 
Marilyn’s  exhibitionist  prediiwxriona, 
her  numerous  abortions,  and  her  long 
list  of  affairs.  Note  also,  as  Summers 
does,  that  Marilyn  was  a  “lousy  lay”. 

What’s  the  bottom  line?  File  God¬ 
dess  under  trash.  Summers’ 
meticulous  account  of  Marilyn’s 
private  life  is  intellectually  offensive, 
and  really  nobody’s  business.  If  one 
religiously  read  the  National 


Enquirer,  you  might  be  able  to 
stomach  this  book.  Otherwise,  allow 
Summers’  efforts  to  collect  dust  on 
the  bookstore  shelf. 


Lonesome  Dove 

continued  from  page  9 


were  drying  up  or  maybe  he  was 
distracted. 

Now  those  fears  can  be  put  to  rest. 
Lonesome  Dove  proves  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Murtry  still  possesses  all  the  powers  of 
a  magnificent  storteller.  In  a  God¬ 
forsaken  one-saloon  tgown  near  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  gives  the  book  its 
name,  we  meet  two  old  coots,  retired 
Texas  Ranger  captains,  who,  when 
they're  not  stealing  cattle  and  horses 
from  Mexico,  spend  their  time 
remembering  old  fights  with  Indians 
and  bandits,  or  the  women  who  got 
away. 

They  provide  a  striking  contrast. 
Augustus  McCrae  is  a  voluble  laid 
back  philosopher  who  loves  his 
whiskey  jug  and  women,  while 
Woodrow  Call  is  a  taciturn  unsociable 
workaholic  who  appears  almost 
asexual.  These  two,  their  glory  days 
now  fifteen  years  in  the  past,  are  ripe 
for  a  last  hurrah.  And  they  get  their 
chance  when  Jake  Spoon,  an  old 


Ranger  buddy  on  the  lam  from 
Arkansas  where  he  accidentally  killed 
a  dentist,  turns  up  and  suggests  that 
they  mount  a  cattle-drive  to  Montana. 

After  much  grumbling  on  McCrae’ s 
part  and  an  exciting  foray  into 
Mexico,  they  eventually  set  off,  with  a 
motley  crew  of  cowhands,  kids 
Mexicans  and  even  a 
prostitute/girlfriend  of  Spoon’s,  to 
encounter  every  sort  of  character, 
terrain  and  natural  disaster  the 
sprawling  Aerican  frontier  has  to  of¬ 
fer.  They  meet  murderous  Indians, 
starving  Indians,  prairie  pioneers, 
backwoodsmen,  gamblers,  lawmen, 
and  barbaric  buffalo  hunters,  in  a 
dense  web  of  details  and  subplots  that 
recreates  the  texture  and  travails  of 
the  lonely  ignorant  violent  west. 

This  panoply  of  humanity,  em¬ 
broiled  in  hardship  and  loneliness, 
underscores  McMu:  try's  antimythic 
propensity;  but  rather  than  being  a 
revisionist  debunker  of  cherished 
myths,  or  a  black  satirist,  McMurtry, 
in  his  powerful  yet  understated  prose, 
gives  meaning  to  the  saying  that  there 
is  more  truth  in  the  verisimilitudes  of 
fiction  than  in  the  assumptions  of 
history. 


McCrae’s  and  Call’s  quest 
achieves  a  particularly  timeless 
profundity  by  means  of  its  apparent 
senselessness.  As  McCrae  tells  Call  al 
one  point,  ‘Here  you’ve  brought  these 
cattle  all  this  way,  with  all  this  incon¬ 
venience  to  me  and  everybody  else, 
and  you  don’t  have  no  reason  in  this 
world  to  be  doint  it.”  Lonesme  Dove 
reiterates,  in  a  convincing  realistic 
context,  the  universal  theme  that  all 
paths  lead  to  the  same  place-it  is  the 
attitude  and  actions  of  the  travelelr 
which  give  meaning  to  life. 

The  novel  and  its  transcendent  idea 
achieve  their  apogee  in  the  most 
traditional  Western  scenes,  such  as 
gunfights,  stampedes  and  hangings. 
In  these  disasters  and  tragedies,  Mr. 
McMurtry’s  proses  reaches  a  power 
that  often  surpasses  even  Emma’s 
death  in  Terms  of  Endearment. 
When  a  young  boy  rides  into  a  nest  of 
poisonous  snakes  in  a  river  and  dies 
of  the  bites  or  when  McCrae 
singlehandedly  fights  off  a  band  of 
Indians  on  an  open  plain  with  only  a 
dead  horse  for  shelter,  it  is  unforget¬ 
table. 

And  such  scenes  point  to  the 
remarkable  paradox  of  Lonesome 


Dove.  Through  an  antimythic  realism 
and  refusal  to  glorify  the  west.  Mr. 
McMurtry  actually  transforms  two 
burn-outs  into  heroes.  While  we  arc 
privy  to  all  their  reflections  and  doub¬ 
ts,  longings  and  disappointments,  by 
means  of  the  omniscient  narrator, 
when  the  crunch  comes— the  cattle 
stampede  or  the  killing  begins— 
McCrae  and  Call  are  absolutely 
courageous,  tough,  strong,  cool,  loyal 
and  fabulously  good  fighte  s.  They 
are  real  and  yet  they  are  larger  lljan 
life.  They  are  credible  heroes.  , 
As  usual,  Mr.  McMurtry's  writing 
is  eminently  readable,  usually  offhand 
and  laconic  (yet  sustained  for  |00 
pages)  and  spiced  with  an  abundance 
of  humour  that  flows  directi'-  frbm 
his  thorough  explication  of  m*ny 
diverse  characters.  Lonesome  Dove  is 
the  Great  Cowboy  Novel;  and  Larry 
McMurtry  is  a  first  rate  novelist,  who, 
unlike  his  former  classmate  Ken 
Kesey,  never  quits. 

David  Gordon  is  a  freelance  writer, 
editor  and  administrator  with  the 
Canadian  Ihstitute  of  International 
Affairs. 
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Late  night  viewing  with  Dr.  O 


Bad  book  about  bad  boy 


Miami  Vice  Scrapbook 
By  Jeanette  Friedman 
Sharon  Starbooks,  63  pages,  S6.95 


•  BY  DR.  0 


In  introduction,  1  would  tike  to  say 
that  Miami  Vice  is  one  of  my 
favourite  T.V.  shows--ratine  behind 
any  afternoon  soaps,  of  course.  I  like 
it  for  what  it  is:  a  collage,  put  to 
music,  of  stunning  clothes,  gorgeous 
cars,  beautiful  ocean  side  mansions, 
and  typical  beach  bunnies.  The  show 
offers  little  else. 

The  Miami  Vice  Scrapbook  is,  like 
the  show,  unsubstantive.  It  neatly, 
but  uninterestingly,  discusess  the  short 
two  season  history  of  the  show.  It 
devotes  most  of  its  pages  to  one  chap¬ 
ter  on  each  of  the  show’s  main 
“characters".  These  two  man¬ 


nequins— someone  has  to  wear  the 
show’s  ciothes  and  drive  the  show’s 
cars-ate  already  much  overpublicized. 
The  book  gives  few  new  insights.  It 
develops  on  theme  only:  that  which 
caters  to  the  starried  eyed  female 
viewers. 

The  only  surprising  and  interesting 
section  is  that  which  discusses  the 
show’s  co-stars.  These  essential 
ingredients  of  Miami  Vice  are  always 
overlooked.  I  am  still  amazed  that 
the  author  could  tear  her  infatuated 
eyes  off  Don  Johnson  and  Philip 
Michael  Thomas  long  enough  to  in¬ 
terview  these  others. 

The  book  differs  from  the  show  in 
that  the  show  presents  stunning  visual 
images.  The  pictures  in  this  book  are 
quite  bland.  Howver,  I’m  sure  some 
inventive  Wilson  Hall  girls  with 
scissors  can  find  a  way  to  decorate 
their  rooms  with  this  book. 


Doug  says:  Miami  K/cesiscks,  Colin 
Thatcher  sucks,  Elmsley  and  BoEten 
suck,  and  Brother  Gordon  saves. 


Not  Above  The  Law 
By  Heather  Bird 

Key  Porter  Bocks,  240  pages,  $4.95 


•  BY  BARRY  BR1MBECOM 

Colin  Thatcher’s  story  doesn’t 
deserve  any  better  treatment  than  it 
gets  in  Not  Above  The  Law.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  doesn’t  make  the  book 
any  more  readable. 

Not  Above  The  Law  begins  with  a 
drippy  account  of  the  last  minutes  in 
.  the  life  Joann  Wilson,  former  wife  of 
1  Saskatchewan  MLA  Colin  Thatcher. 
What  follows  is  a  superficial  account 
of  the  Thatchers’  marriage,  its  break¬ 
down  and  the  attempts  on  Wilson’s 
life  by  her  estranged  husband. 

The  problem  with  this  book  is  not 
the  story  being  told.  Indeed,  there  arc 


fewer  cases  more  interesting  in  the 
history  of  Canadian  crime.  What  | 
grates  is  the  ambulance-chasing  style 
of  author  Heather  Bird,  who  is  credited 
on  the  back  cover  with  being  both  an 
award  winning  journalist  and  a  Tor¬ 
onto  Sun  reporter  (surely  a  contradic¬ 
tion  of  terms). 

The  book  is  divided  into  chapters 
with  the  most  inane  titles  this  side  of 
Soap  Opera  Digest  (“A  Marriage 
Crumbles”,  "Breaking  Free”, 
“Mother  Against  Son”).  Each  of 
these  reads  .like  those  extended 
features  in  the'  Saturday  Star  that 
noone  ever  finishes  reading  and  which 
originate  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  tragic  thing  about  this  book  is 
not  the  story  (as  it  should  be)  but  the 
way  it  has  been  handled.  It  is  hard  to 
recommend  this  piece  for  anything 
other  than  the  lightest  of  reading. 
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Mosquito  Racer 
By  Don  McVicar 

Ad  Astra  Books,  170  pages,  $27.50 

•  BY  ROBERT  GORDON 

Don  McVicar  is  not  an  historian 
nor  does  one  suspect  that  he  has  any 
desire  to  be  perceived  as  such.  He  is 
first  and  foremost  a  flyer.  A  flyer 
with  the  gift  of  the  gab  and  a  bit  o’ 
taste  for  the  bottle.  Mosquito  Racer 
is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of 
autobiographical  volumes  which 
document  his  life  in  the  beds,  bars, 
and  birds  of  the  world. 

The  race  of  the  title,  the  Bendix 


transcontinental — from  California  to 
Ohio— is  little  more  than  a  bit 
player,  a  damn  good  excuse  for  Mc¬ 
Vicar  to  bind  and  publish  a  superb 
series  of  anecdotes  about  flying 
during  the  five  years  after  WW11.  In 
fact,  only  the  last  quarter  of  the  book 
relates  to  preparations  for  the  race 
and  concludes  with  McVicar  unable  to 
enter  because  of  mechanical  problems 
with  the  deHavilland  Mosquito  he  in¬ 
tended  to  compete  in. 

The  actual  excuse  for  this  volume, 
if  a  labour  of  love  such  as  this  needs 
one,  is  the  growth  of  the  World-Wide 
Aviation  Agency,  a  company  McVicar 
founded  as  the  war  wound  down. 


Flyers 

World-Wide  ferried  surplus  military 
aircraft  to  purchasers  around  the 
world.  While  McVicar  readily  con¬ 
fesses  that  initially  his  business 
acumen  was  not  as  finely  honed  as  a 
Bronfman  or  a  Getty,  he  knows 
aircraft,  inside-out  and  upside-down. 

The  most  fascinating  characters  in 
this  small  volume  are  the  aircraft 
themselves.  McVicar  laughingly 
describes  blowing  Russ  Holmes  ‘ass 
over  teakettle’  while  excessively 
priming  a  recalcitrant  Pratt  and 
Whitney  engine  in  Goose  Bay, 
Labrador.  (In  a  more  dignified  incar¬ 
nation,  Holmes  flew  as  Radio 
Navigator  on  Winston  S.  Churchill’s 


executive  Liberator.)  Similarly,  cir¬ 
cling  Dorval  airport  while  attempting 
to  lower  the  landing  gear  of  a  Mossie 
manually,  without  the  benefit  of  the 
hydraulic  pump  handle,  is  greeted  as 
one  of  life’s  little  pleasures. 

Most  remarkable  is  McVicar’s  dry 
as  the  desert  wit.  Consider  his  com¬ 
ment  concerning  the  post-war  search 
for  employment  many  of  his  fellow 
flyers  endured:  "the  only  one  who  had 
no  trouble  was  Jack  Bradley.  The 
water-rotted  wings  of  his  Mosquito 
KB313  had  pulled  off  during  a  dive  at 
Amerherst,  Nova  Scotia,  taking  him 
and  his  R/N  J.D.  McIntyre  to  their 
deaths  on  February  4,  1945.” 


BRO 


relations  and  explicit  r 


communism,  satan,  and  Twisted  Sister. 


Brother  Gordon 


Brother  Doug 

Saved  by  Brother  Gordon 


Dear  Brother  Gordon: 

My  sinful  indulgences  are: 
1.  _ _ 


I  am  sending  you  $  for  ridding  me  of  my 
sinful  ways  and  saving  me  from  Satan.  I  will 
attend  The  New  Edition  meeting  on  Thursday, 
January  16  at  5:00  pm  or  face  Satan.  Long 
live  Brother  Gordon. 


Rev.  Goog 
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